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Moderator's Report 
Working Group on Dialogue 


Diana Eck 


(The Working Group of the WCC Sub-unit on Dialogue with 


People of Living Faiths, met 23-29 May, 


Switzerland. 


1988 in Baar, 


We give below the text of Professor Diana 


Eck's report as Moderator to the Working Group. ) 


We are now at mid-point in our work 
between WCC Assemblies, and we are 
beginning to see the shape of some of 
the work we planned in its bare out- 
line at our first working group meet- 
ing at Swanwick, U.K. in 1985 and dis- 
cussed in its later planning stages at 
the joint Unit I meeting in Potsdam in 
1986. I am encouraged not only by the 
fact that some of our programs and con- 
sultations have taken place and have 
been successful, but more than that, 
by the significance of the issues 
addressed and the questions raised for 
our long-range efforts in dialogue. 
What I offer here is not so much a 
report of activities, but a reflection 
on some of the issues raised so that 
we might discuss what these have meant 
and might mean for interreligious dia- 
logue and its implications for Christ- 
ians today. Let me first, however, 
briefly review where we stand. 


In Swanwick, I spoke of the need to 
extend the process of living and 
working in dialogue with people of 
living faiths beyond the activity of 
the Dialogue Sub-unit and into the 
wider life of the WCC and the work of 
its various commissions and programs. 
Since then we have undertaken joint 
projects and consultations with the 
Program on Theological Education 
("Ministerial Formation in a Multi- 
faith Milieu: Implications of Inter- 
faith Dialogue for Theological 
Education", Kuala Lumpur, 1985), with 
the Sub-unit on Renewal and Congrega- 
tional Life ("Spirituality in Inter- 


faith Dialogue", Kyoto, 1987), and 
with the Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism, ("Dialogue and 
Mission",  Tambaram, 1988). While 
these were meetings that considered 
Christian response and thinking in the 
light of dialogue, they were inter- 
religious meetings as such. Nonethe— 
less they have been very important in 
extending the thinking of the churches 
about Dialogue, beyond the constituency 
of our own Sub-unit. The upcoming 
meeting sponsored with the Women's Sub- 
unit on "Women in Interfaith Dialogue", 
will bring women from the various 
religious traditions together in 
Toronto and will be a multi-lateral 
dialogue of women on women's experience 
and concerns in their’ religious 
traditions. 


In the moderator's report in Potsdam, 
I spoke of various "types" of dialogue 
in which we are engaged. Among them, 
I mentioned the institutional dialogue, 
through which we of the WCC attempt to 
construct durable long-term working 
relations with "official" dialogue 
partners in other religious traditions. 
We will need to discuss how far such 
work has proceeded in the past two 
years. We are at a critical juncture 
in our long,’ carefully attended 
relationship with our Jewish 
colleagues, as we approach a time of 
transition after Allan Brockway's 
fruitful tenure with us. We are, I 
sincerely hope, at the beginning of a 
more intentional period of relations 
with Muslims as we begin to gather some 


of the results of several years of 
Christian—Muslim dialogues in virtually 
every region of the world. 


In addition, I mentioned in Potsdam 
the level of theological dialogue, in 
which the interpretation and under- 
standing of faith is considered in the 
light of our dialogue with people of 
other faiths. Here we have launched 
the Theological Discoveries project. 
There are thousands of copies of My 
Neighbour's Faith - and Mine in print, 
now in many languages, and groups are 
engaged in this study program through- 
out the world. Now we must begin to 
gather and study what the first stages 
of this grass-roots study process have 
-ylelded. Having led such a ecumenical 
group for ten weeks in Cambridge, I 
believe that the process will continue 
to generate much that is exciting and 
fruitful theologically. Also in the 
theological area, the "Dialogue and 
Mission" seminar in Tambaram, India in 
January 1988, on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of the Tambaram meet— 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council, was a landmark in the inter- 
action of dialogue and mission think- 
ing within the churches. 


In this report, however, I would like 
to focus on two other areas of dialogue 
where I also think we have moved 
forward: (1) Dialogue in Commmity 
and Society, looking at the context of 
pluralistic societies and the questions 
raised by the November 1987 multi- 
lateral dialogue in New Dehli on 
"Religious Identity in a Multi- 
religious Society", and (2) Dialogue 
at the level of Spirituality, looking 
at the experience shared and the 
issues raised at the consultation on 
"Spirituality in Interfaith Dialogue" 
in Kyoto in December 1987. I address 
these two not in the form of a report 
on what happened in these two meetings, 
but rather in the form of my own 
reflections on the _ substance, the 
issues, and the promise of these 
meetings. 


be. Dial in Communit and 


viatogue in =6Community —s and 
Society: “Religious Identity in a 


Multi—Religious Society" 


The question of how to live as 
religiously committed people in a 
multi-religious society is of urgent 
importance in many parts of the world 
today. It was this question that was 
discussed from various perspectives in 
the multi-lateral dialogue on 
“Religious Identity in a Multi- 
Religious Society" convened in New 
Delhi in November 1987. Om one side, 
the wide emergence of secularism moves 
some people away from religious identi- 
ty of any sort. On the other side, 
the wide emergence of fundamentalism, 
communalism, and group’ chauvinism 
moves others toward an extreme identi- 
fication with their own religious 
tradition. Between the secularist 
absence of commitment and the communal- 
ist excess of commitment, where lies 
the future of a "multi-religious 
society"? 


Some societies might be described as 
newly multi-religious: countries such 
as the U.K., Germany, the U.S. and 
Canada where people are just now 
beginning to experience the full 
impact and the deep implications of 
rethinking religious identity and its 
relation to the wider society, when 
that wider society is one of many 
traditions of faith. What does it 
mean to be a Christian today, in a 
Britain where the Muslim call to 
prayer is heard in Regent's Park, 
where a Hindu temple attracts thou- 
sands of worshippers in a_ somewhat 
sleepy London suburb, where there is a 
Sikh gurudwara around the _ corner? 
Taking the standpoint of our neigh- 
bours, what does it mean to be a 
Hindu, a Muslim, a Sikh, or a Jew in 
such a society? How does a Muslim 
factory worker observe the month of 
Ramadan in Birmingham? How is’ the 
tradition of the Sikh gurus passed to 
the next generation in Southall? 


Other countries and societies, like 
those of India, Malaysia, and Sri 
Lanka, have much lager multi- 
religious experience, and yet the 
question of religious identity has 
surfaced anew in these years as they 
struggle with the issue of religion 
and nationhood. Malaysia was "born in 
interreligious dialogue", as Dr. S. 
Batumalai put it. Of its 16 million 
people, 52% are Malay and Muslim, 35% 
are Chinese, practitioners of Chinese 
folk religion and Buddhism, 10% are 
Indian, mostly Hindu, and 8% are 
Christian, both Chinese and Tamil in 
background. The state is officially 
Muslim, and the question of _ the 
relation of this dominant majority to 
the other religious and ethnic groups 
is continually in the public arena. 
Sri Lanka, with its dominant Sinhala 
Majority and Tamil minority, experienc- 
ed a revival of Sinhala Buddhism in 
the 1950's, the decade following inde- 
pendence, a revival that increasingly 
took the form of anti-Tamil feeling. 
The country is nominally pluralist, 
but as one participant said, it , 
"ignores its pluralism and calls the 
nation Sinhala Buddhist". 


The problems of such old multi- 

religious cultures are new in these 
decades, and they are among the most 
critical and vexing problems India, 
Sri Lanka, or Malaysia face today. 
The problems are inextricably inter- 

twined in political realities as 
well. But because religious identity 
may be used, misused, or manipulated 
politically, does not mean that it is 
a purely political phenomenon to be 
left to the discussion of political 
analysts. It is all the more a 
question for religious people and 
religious leaders to address. The 
tragic experience of many multi- 

religioius societies makes it urgent 
that a foundation of dialogue and 
communication be set in place in a 
multi—religious society before 
particular crises arise. It is not 
just that opportunities for dialogue 


need to be created, but what Wesley 
Ariarajah calls a "culture of dialogue" 
needs to be created. 


The Symbolism of Religious Identity in 
India 


Meeting in New Delhi, we were especial- 
ly conscious of the shape of the pro- 
blem in the old multi-religious 
culture of India, and it is primarily 
this I will consider here. As Stanley 
Samartha put it in his’ keynote 
address, "There is hardly a _ single 
matter that touches public life in 
India which sooner or later, does not 
become a "religious ' issue." 
Religious identity and _ controversy 
related to religious identity indeed 
seem to be pervasive in the climate of 
India today: the ongoing question of 
Sikh identity in the Punjab and else- 
where, and the relation of Sikh 
identity to the more amorphous Hindu 
majority culture; the controversy 
over what role the State and courts 
should take concerning the practice of 
Sati or widow burning as came up in 
the Devrala sati case in Rajasthan; 
or the issue of a Muslim man's respon- 
Sibility for the support of a divorced 
wife as in the Shah Bano case; _ the 
controversy over whether the State 
supported television in a _ secular 
state really should be airing the 
immensely popular Ramayana _ serial, 
week after week for now over a year. 


These may seem small issues compared 
to the mighty issues of war and vio- 

lence, peace and justice, but they are 
precisely the issues over which the 
much larger struggle about "identity" 
in the pluralist society of India is 
being waged. In November 1984, 
100,000 Muslims took to the streets in 
Bombay to protest the Supreme Court's 
decision in favour of alimony for Shah 
Bano. In March 1987, the largest 
Muslim demonstration in the _ forty 
years of independent India took place 
over the question of jurisdiction at 
the site in Ayodha where a mosque, the 


Babri Masjid, was built in the 16th 
century by Muslim conquerors on the 
place said by Hindus to be the birth- 
place of Rama. 


As we met in New Delhi, the contro- 
versial and prophetic Swami Agnivesh, 
one of our number, was beginning a 
march on foot from New Delhi to 
Devrala, Rajasthan, with over one 
hundred religious leaders to protest 
against the practice of sati, and the 
female feoticide, female infanticide, 
and ill-treatment of women that are 
all part of the climate that would 
still permit widow burning. The High 
Court of Rajasthan ruled about the 
same time that sati had no Hindu 
religious sanction whatsoever. Mean- 
While, the Sankaracarya of Puri 
insisted that the practice was indeed 
sanctioned by the Hindu tradition and 
that such a ruling was a violation of 
the constitutional guarantee of 
religious freedom. 


Many in India seem bewildered by the 
extent to which such issues have come 
to represent, in symbolic and yet very 
powerful ways, the divisions and ten- 
sions of Indian society. "Oh, that is 
not religion; that is politics", one 
hears over and over, as if such a 
judgement made the virulence of the 
issue of religious identity or the 
social power of religious’ symbol 
evaporate. And yet the tendency to 
neglect a religious analysis in favour 
of an analysis on the basis of "pure 
politics" is diminishing. One finds 
that many thinkers in India today - 
political scientists, Marxist and 
socialist reformers, journalists, 
avowed secularists - are beginning to 
speak and write about religion, 
virtually for the first time since 
Independence. They are forced to. 
There is no way to avoid what Stanley 
Samartha referred to as the 
"religious" issue which crops up at 
every turn, no way to undertake an 
analysis of Indian secularism and 
inter-community relations that does not 


hee 


include analysis of religion, both 
traditional forms of religious cons- 
Ciousness and the uses of religion in 
public life. There is a torrent of 
writing by virtually all of India's 
major thinkers on the two sides of 
this coin: the meaning of secularism 
and the meaning of religion in modern 
India. 


The Breakdown of a Workable Pluralism 


India's pluralism is very old and very 
rich. In many ways, India _ should 
today be the model of how an inter- 
dependent global society of nations 
and faiths might approach its plurality 
and its differences fruitfully and 
creatively. The presence of different 
religious identities in the same cul- 
tural complex was not something that 
needed to be flattened out in India. 
The strength of plurality, even of 
pluralism which might be said to be 
the ideology of plurality, is that 
alternative visions are _ presented, 
there are choices and possibilities, 
and there is the chance for mutual 
enrichment. As Rajani Kothari, a 
political scientist and activist, put 
it, India traditionally has been a 
society with a high capacity for ambi- 
guity, and with no conception that 
contradictions have to be ironed out 
and resolved. One can live with 
differences. Even more, it has not 
been a society that simply managed 
somehow to survive with all its diver- 
sity, but in a way to find richness in 
its diversity. Veena Das, a _ social 
anthropologist, described the nature 
of everyday life in India as hetero- 
genous. People experience diversity 
all the time, as part of norml 
everyday life. This diversity has led 
to conflict at times, but it was never 
experienced as something abnormal or 
threatening, a "problem" that needed 
to be solved by some _ overarching 
uniformity. 


In modern India, however, something 
has happened to the traditional fabric 


of diversity. The movement of the new 
secularism is toward homogenization 
and the ironing out of the experience 
of heterogenity, a process to which 
urbanization, the culture of science 
and technology, and the centralization 
of authority have all contributed. 
India's ethos of pluralism has, at 
times, been reduced to the _ simple 
inerradicable fact of plurality; its 
appropriation of diversity has been, 
at times, reduced to simple awareness 
of the fact of its social divisions. 
And the nation building constructed on 
this diverse social fabric is what 
Kothari spoke of as "an experiment 
very much in trouble". The confronta- 
tion of religious, ethnic, caste, or 
religional communities, the fragmenta- 
tion of communities, and the politici- 
zation of communities, along with the 
immense centralization of authority 
has produced a diversity that is com 
petitive and communalist, rather than 
cooperative and interdependent. The 
old tolerance for ambiguity is begin- 
ning to weaken. There is, according 
to some, a new kind of virulence in 
the public celebration of festivals, 
even festivals that might formerly 
have attracted the participatio of 
the whole commmnity - Muslin, 
Christian, Hindu, alike - now become 
the occasions for emphasizing the 
identity of one community over-against 
the other. 


Even the Hindu tradition which has 
been virtually synonymous with plural- 
ism, toleration, and the appreciation 
of manyness has begun to develop its 
own distinctive communalism based on a 
sensed need for group identity, ideo- 
logical not cultural in form. This, 
of course, began to happen many 
decades ago, especially in the 1920's 
and 1930's in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, although it takes a somewhat 
new form today. The phenomenon is 
what some concerned Hindu thinkers 
such as Veena Das have called the 
“semiticization of Hinduism": that 

Hinduism must have a creed, a unity, 


even a worldwide organization of the 
sort that is typical of the creedal 
religions of Islam and Christianity, 
and of the sort that to some runs 
counter to the very nature of the 
diverse and pluralistic Hindu tradi- 
tion. As Veena Das wrote in the after- 
math of the November 1984 seizure of 
communal violence in Delhi, "Is it not 
ironic that at this stage of human 
history, we (Hindus) who have been the 
inheritors of a great tradition of 
diversity, wish to define Hinduism as 
nothing more than a pale shadow of 
Semitic religions? The great value 
being placed upon the homogenity and 
oneness of the Hindus are the pangs of 
death, rather than the rebirth of 
Hinduism." 


The Meanings of Secularism 


In India, as in many other nations, 
the meaning of secularism in this new 
climate has gradually come into ques- 
tion. Secularism was not originally, 
in newly independent India, the Western 
notion of a state that was utterly 
separate from religion. The organized 
meddling of "church" in state nor the 
tyranny of state in matters of "church" 
that led to the Western notion of a 
secular state were not problems for 
India, and therefore not problems to 
which India's secular state needed to 
respond. There was no "church" to 
separate off from the state sphere, 
institutionally speaking. What was a 
problem was the co-existence of so 
many religions, and it is to this that 
Indian "secularism" attempted to 
respond. The notion of secularism 
developed was one of the equidistance 
of the state from all religions, in 
which no religion is favoured, all 
religious traditions have a place, and 
all are free to contribute to society 
in their various ways. The Constitu- 
tion provides guarantees of the 
individual and collective freedom of 
religions; there will be no state 
discrimination on the grounds of 
religion, and, on the other hand, 


there will be no state promotion of 
religion by special taxes or by 
special religious instruction in state 
educational institutions. 


The Indian notion of secularism was 
also not the more recent Western 
notion that one might live one's life 
privately and socially apart from any 
religion. Secularism as irreligion or 
the absence of religion is relatively 
new, and for the most part unattractive 
to Indians of all commmities. Such 
secularism is, what one recent writer 
has called "political folly", “because 
it fails to recognize the immense 
importance of religion in the lives of 
the peoples of South Asia." (1987: 
749) Throughout South Asia, the West, 
especially the United States, is 
identified negatively with this kind 
of secularism: not the absence of 
religion from the affairs of state, 
but the absence of religion from life 
generally. Secularism in this sense 
has little relevance to a culture in 
which religious life is booming, so to 
speak. If anything, such Western 
secularism provokes the fear of losing 
religious identity and commmity, the 
fear that both publicly and privately 
religious values will be lost with the 
encroachment of Western secularism. 
Secularism is the enemy and calls for 
a renewal, often a fundamentalist 
renewal, of religion. 


Thus, both senses of Western secularism 
- the separation of religion from 
state power in the public sphere and 
the loss of religion in general - have 
not taken hold in India. There is none 
other concomitant of Western secularism 
that also makes little headway in 
India: the notion that religion is an 
utterly private matter. Politics 
should be secular and religion should 
have to do only with the private 
arena. As Stanley Samartha put it, 
"To say that religion should be a 
‘private’ affair is to misunderstand 
both religion and politics. Justice 
as a social virtue has religious 
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roots. When religious leaders became 
corrupt, when kings forgot to be just, 
and when the powerful exploited the 
poor, individuals, at great risk to 
themselves, have publicly protested 
against them in the name of religion. 
There are enough examples of this not 
just in the Judeo-Christian-Western 
tradition, but also in Hindu, Budd- 
hist, Muslim and Sikh histories." The 
privatization of religion might help 
to stem the tide of communalism by 
which communities use religious symbols 
to advance their own self-interest in 
the public sphere, but it also would 
eliminate the positive contribution of 
religion to the public sphere. As the 
political psychologist, Ashis Nandy, 
has written, "There is now a peculiar 
double-bind in Indian politics: the 
ills of religion have found political 
expression but the strengths of it 
have not been available for checking 
corruption and violence in public 
life." (1985:17) 


The sociologist T.N.Madan has recently 
written that secularism in India must 
come to mean not the separation or re- 
jection of religion, but finding a 
proper means for the expression of 
religion in the public sphere. Secular- 
ism might be seen as "interreligious 
understanding",  (1987:758) but how 
this might be facilitated in a multi- 
religious society needs serious 
consideration. ; 


Minorities and Minority Consciousness 


What is it to be a minority, a 
Majority? This was a very interesting 
discussion, as there were majority and 
minority members of many of the religi- 
ous traditions present at the New 
Delhi dialogue. One premise was that 
a minority community, in order to main- 
tain its identity in the surrounding 
culture, is apt to be more conserva- 

vative, to build walls and try to pre- 
vent assimilation and the erosion of 

identity. Thus the Christian church 
in India or in Thailand might have a 


stronger sense of its identity "“over- 
against" and in contradistinction from 
the predominant Hindu or Buddhist 
traditions than the church in Western 
or Latin American cultures. The Sikhs 
in India or in Southall; the Jews 
virtually throughout the world outside 
Israel; the Muslims in Europe would 
have a similar minority experience. 
The experience of being a minority is 
apt to produce a different stance 
toward one's religious identity in a 
multi-religious society. 


And yet there were questions raised to 
what is perhaps too simple an under- 
standing of minority consciousness. 
The fact of being a minority is not 
always negative, but may produce a 
sense of peoplehood, pride, and clear 
identity that a diffuse majority conm- 
munity may not have. The Parsis in 
India, for instance, are ae tiny 
Minority, and yet there is the sense 
that if this is a burden, it is a 
precious burden and inheritance. The 
traditional Jewish call to be a "light 
to the nations", or the Christian call 
to be the "leaven" and the "salt" are 
not guiding images for dominant majori- 
ties, but for minority communities. 
As one Indian Christian put it, "it is 
a grace to be a minority", and it 
should lead not to defensiveness but 
to freedom. 


Majorities and Minority Consciousness 


The important fact of religious 
identity as we looked at minority/ 
Majority issues was the fact of what 
might be called “minority conscious- 
ness" on the part of majority com 
munities: the defensive majority fear 
of being swamped by minority or 
minorities, by the "others". At times 
the majority begins to think of the 
minority as more powerful, for minori- 
ties are often afforded special pro- 
tection and their rights especially 
guarded. This, as several participants 
in the New Delhi dialogue noted, pro- 
duces a backlash of the majority. 


Hindu revivalism in India, in the form 
of the Visva Hindu Parishad or the 
Rashtriya Sevak Sangh, has led to a 
new notion: what Rajani Kothari 
called "majoritarianism". 


By majoritarianism he means the ideo- 
logy emerging from thinking of one's 
community as a "majority", and there— 
fore the rightful possessor of power 
over-against the minorities. While 
the notion that the majority should 
rule may be common enough in democratic 
societies in the West, Kothari con- 
tends that, as a way of organizing 
life, majoritarianism is “alien to the 
Indian view". It arises in this era 
from a general feeling of minority 
consciousness: that the majority must 
gather and press forward its own power 
lest the powerful and well-organized 
Minorities, such as Muslims~= and 
Christians, become dominant. 


The fear that the majority will lose 
out if the minorities are organized 
and effective in winning their security 
is a common theme in many areas today. 

There is the sense of the majority 
being beleaguered and beseiged by 
Minorities or by alliance of the 
minorities with the surrounding world. 

For Hindus in India, there is the fear 
that Muslim minority within, when 
added to the wide Muslim majority of 
the Middle East and parts of Southeast 
Asia, makes Hindus a small minority in 
a great Pan-Islamic movement. In Sri 
Lanka there is the sense among Sinha- 
lese that the minority Tamil community, 
when allied with larger Tamil culture 
right next door in South India, 
threatens Sinhalese culture. In Malay- 
sia there is the feeling, even among 
the slight Muslim majority, that if the 
two major minority groups, the Chinese 
and the Tamils, would cooperate, Malay 
Islam would fast become a minority 
religion. In Israel, there is the 
sense that the Arab minority within, 
when compounded by the vast Arab lands 

and population round about, leaves the 
Jews a threatened minority in the 
region. 


The issue of minority consciousness 
also was raised in relation to the 
question of secularism, since 
religious people of many traditions 
may feel themselves in the minority in 
an increasingly secular’ society. 
“Christianity is a minority religion 
in Britain", as Kemneth Cracknell 
pointed out. It is not only the new 
pluralism that Christians confront, 
but the sense that committed 
Christians may feel themselves in a 
Minority in their own secular society 
Which is becoming apathetic to 
religion generally. Most da 't go to 


Church at all, Cracknell said, and 
haven't been going for 150 years. 
Communalism and Self-—Criticism 

The linkage of communalism = and 


Violence makes the issue of calling 
one's own community or one's fellow 
citizens to account all the mre 
important and, to be sure, all the 
more dangerous. How does a commmity 
address the extremist elements within 
it, for extremists often gain power 
not by intimidation of the people of 
other communities, but by the 
intimidation and silencing of the 
moderate voices within their own 
community. Somehow, communities of 
faith need to be able to encompass and 
benefit from the dynamic of internal 
self-criticism. As one of _ the 
participants in the New Delhi dialogue 
said, "It is easier for me to talk of 
interreligious dialogue outside the 
community, than to speak of honest 
dialogue within the community." 


Without being able to solve this 
difficult question of intra-community 
dialogue and self-criticism, a further 
question was raised for our considera- 
tion: Sometimes, even if we can 
accept self-criticism we cannot abide 
the criticism of another. Is there 
also a role in dialogue for the 
criticism of one another? Or are we 
simply too thin-skinned to speak words 
of mutual criticism across the sensi- 


tive lines of religious traditions? 
Arun Shourie, an Indian journalist 
whose recent book Religion in Politics 
reflects on the complexities of this 
issue in the past few years in his 
introductory chapter, "On Taking 
Offence", documenting the readiness to 
take offence and the slowness to forget 
offence. “How very often it is that 
when someone of our faith criticises 
some aspect of our religion, the 
criticism seems to us to be perfectly 
in order, even scholarly, but how the 
identical criticism, if it has been 
made by someone who happens to have 
been born into a different religion, 
sends us up the wall. We must grow 
up. We must discard this defensive 
militancy." (1987:21) A culture of 
dialogue must create a context of 
trust in which self-criticism and 
mutual criticism are an acceptable and 
valuable part of the interreligious 
exchange that creates the _ social 
fabric. 


A further question was raised along 
this same line: It goes without 
saying that communities will try to 
protect their own religious, civil, 
and human rights. They will indeed 
“take offence" when they are offended 
or hurt. They will speak up. But 
what is the context in which people 
speak up for one another? In which 
people and commmities speak out for 
the rights of peoples of other faiths 
when there is a violation or offense? 
As one Hindu put it, "In the riots of 
November 1984, after Mrs. Gandhi's 
assassination, the violence and 
killing unleashed upon Sikhs was not 
simply an offense to the Sikhs, but an 
offense to us all." As a Sikh put it, 
when we look in the paper and see as 
we do daily that 20 or 25 people were 
killed today in violence in_ the 
Punjab, we must not say they were 
Sikhs or they were Hindus, and we must 
not simply scan the list of victims 
and breathe a sigh of relief that our 
relatives or friends are not among 
them. All of these victims of 
violence are our relatives, our kin." 


Reclaiming Common Ground, Reclaiming 
the "We LT] 


India has a long tradition of inter- 
action and shared culture. In great 
common areas of Indian culture it did 
not make sense to say "This is Hindu, 
that is Sikh. This is Muslim, that is 
Christian." There was a common, if 
complex and diverse, culture. Muslim 
musicians invoked a Hindu goddess, 
Sarasvati, before a concert. Hindu 
and Muslim  songsters, the Bauls, 
developed a common devotional genre in 
Bengal. Hindus and Sikhs intermarried 
in virtually every family in every 
generation. Hindus and Christians 
intermingled in the vibrance of Indian 
Renaissance thinking. As Veena Das 
put it, "We did not have the view 
generally that religion is my personal 
private property. Historically, _ we 
had far more sharing and growth into 
togetherness. The modern competitive 
communalism is like the breakdown of a 
joint household. Its mentality is 
that of ownership of the goods that 
previously could not be said to be 
‘owned' by anyone. Let us divide 
common property. Let me mark out 
which part is mine." This is_ the 
tragedy of the new comminalism: That 
the sense of identity is seen as 
separation, rather than relationship. 
In this sense, identity is what sets 
one apart from the others, and in 
accenting and circumscribing one's own 
identity, one destroys the common 
ground of shared culture. 


There are areas, however, in which the 
experience of being part of a common 
household still remains. The two 
participants in the New Delhi dialogue 
from the Women's Centre in Banmbay, 
Susan Mathai and Nirmala _ Sathe, 
presented the composite and very 
powerful story of a truly _  inter- 
religious working commmity in which 
women of all religious traditions work 
together for and with the women who 
come to the Centre for help, also 
women of all religious traditions. It 
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does not think of itself as a place of 
interreligious dialogue and is not at 
all self-conscious about the inter- 
religious aspect of its work. So much 
the better, for to many of us it 
seemed to be the model of the natural 
interreligious community that emerges 
from a sense of common ground. 


Swami Agnivesh testified similarly to 
the experience of working for social 
change. "When I started working for 
the poor", he said, "I found friends 
in other religions. I found a whole 
new community of people, cutting 
across all the religions, a community 
that is there, actively engaged, and 
ready to support me." 


Dr. Karan Singh, who addressed our New 
Delhi dialogue as we convened, spoke 
of our age as one in which the 
identity derived from domination or 
the hope to dominate must be left 
behind, absolutely and realistically. 
It is an age in which we must co- 
operate to survive. In the discussion 
that followed, Veena Das remarked that 
we must begin to reconstitute the 'we' 
very differently - a 'we' that means 
not those of our own community, but 
the ‘we' of a common community, 
including those of all religions and 
those of none. 


As I left India from the airport in 
Bombay, I saw the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi inscribed on the wall near the 
luggage belt: "We must cease to be 
exclusive - Hindus or Muslims or 
Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jews. 
Whilst we may staunchly adhere to our 
respective faiths, we must be Indians 
first and Indians last." Gandhi, of 
course, would extend that '‘'we' to the 
wider 'we' of humankind as well. 

Ile Dialogue at the Level of 
Spirituality 


Since the Vancouver General Assembly 
of the WC in 1983, the exploration of 
"A Spirituality for Our Times" has 


been pursued through a series of small 
consultations sponsored by the program 
on Renewal and Congregational Life - 
on the meaning of spirituality in a 
world which cries for action, on the 
meaning of monastic’ spirituality 
today. Similarly, since Vancouver, 
the program of Dialogue with People of 
Living Faiths has moved forward, both 
in the fostering of interreligious 
dialogue and in enabling and encourag- 
ing Christians and churches to reflect 
anew on their faith as Christians in a 
pluralistic world. 


In a joint meeting called by the two 
Sub-units in Kyoto, in early December, 
1987, the questions of Spirituality 
and Dialogue came together in an 
intensive week-long consultation. on 
how dialogue, at the deepest levels of 
spiritual exploration and _ exchange, 
might be a source of spiritual re- 
newal. We met in Kyoto at the Kansai 
Seminar House of the National Council 
of Churches of Japan. There were 
twenty Christians who had all, each in 
a different way, shared deeply in the 
spirituality of a religious tradition 
not originally “our own", though we 
came to question what "“ownership" in 
spiritual traditions might mean. 


"Taste the Lord, and see that He is 
good." I had known these words of the 
Psalm. But it was only in the months 
of sitting at Hosshinji that I had 
"taste". Michael Como began to tell 
us his story. Michael, the youngest 
of the group by a decade, a young man 
who had grown up a Methodist in 
Chicago and had studied Buddhism at 
Harvard, told us how he had gone when 
he was scarcely twenty, with a year of 
intensive Japanese, to a Zen monastery 
in Japan. In the same week he arrived, 
the monastery launched a_ week of 
intensive sitting, called a _ sesshin, 
for which he was hardly prepared. "I 
can still recall how terrified I was 
and how sore my legs were after the 
first couple of days. Day after day I 
sat with the monks in the meditation 
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hall and, after bowing to my cushion, 
stared at the partition in front of 
me. It was beautifully, terrifyingly 
simple. I didn't have to move or even 
think; all I had to do was focus on 
my breathing. For the first time in 
my life I was asked to do something 
with my whole self." For Michael, the 
Meaning of a phrase like "Taste the 
Lord, and see that He is_ good", 
suddenly became a reality. The Lord 
was not only to be affirmed in creeds, 
discussed in theologies, but tasted, 
exper ienced. 


A year later, Michael went to Taize, 
an ecumenical Christian commmity in 
France. There in quite another way he 
had discovered a community of prayer, 
and felt, for the first time, he could 
pray. "Did you feel more at home in 
Taize or in Hosshinji", someone asked 
him as we all sat together sharing and 
reflecting on our spiritual journeys. 
He paused a long time. an Geo (oe bn a 
know. I really dm't know. I dm 't 
feel the conflict, or the need to 
affirm one more than another. But I 
certainly felt more at home at either 
place than I did back in the States. 
That I know." 


A Catholic nun from Taiwan, Sister 
Agnes Lee, told her story, which she 
felt was in some ways just the reverse 
of Michael's. Michael, raised a 
Methodist, had discovered something of 
the depths of the Christian tradition 
through his Buddhist practice. Sister 
Agnes was a convert to Christianity, 
and through years of meditation 
practice, had rediscovered something 
of tbe Buddhist tradition from which 
she had come. Thinking on her early 
life as a Christian, a sister of the 
Order of the Sacred Heart, she said, 
“There were so many '‘oughts' and 
‘shoulds' without providing concrete 
prescriptions to actualize the 
‘oughts' and 'shoulds'." Worship was 
too "wordy" and too “busy”. There was 
no silence, and no way into silence. 
Lao Tze's words were evocative for 


her: "The Tao that can be spoken is 
not the unchanging Tao. The name that 
can be named is not the unchanging 
name. " 


Sister Agnes began to turn to the 
practices of her own Chinese religious 
and spiritual traditions. More than 
ten years ago, she began the discipline 
of sitting. At first she had to move 
against the strong tide of her order 
to gain permission and time to do this. 
Now, her order in Taiwan has a medita- 
tion room and many sisters have taken 
up sitting as part of their spiritual 
discipline. Novices are not required 
to sit; it is simply introduced to 
them and is an option. "Sitting and 
working through the breath, one is 
moved deep down, in the very core. If 
the message of Christ doesn't get into 
my breath, it remains skin deep." 


The group of twenty-five Christians 
who were called together in Kyoto were 
Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant and 
were people who have lived deeply in 
dialogue with people of other religi- 
ous traditions and who, in their re- 
lationships of life and work, have 
explored and shared in the spiritual 
traditions of other faiths. We asked, 
as so many people in the churches are 
now asking, what have such people, all 
of whom have remained committed 
Christians, learned in their spiritual 
journeys? What does it mean to be a 
Christian who practices zen sitting or 
yoga? What motivates such spiritual 
journeys? What are the _ struggles, 
fears, tensions, amd conflicts that 
one might encounter along the way? 
What insights and perspectives have 
been gained, and in what ways has the 
personal encounter with other spiritual 
traditions deepened or broadened our 
own faith as Christians? 


These are not questions that, in this 
day and age, can be answered in the 
abstract, as matters of doctrine or 
theology. They must be addressed in 
the concrete, by real people with 
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experience, people whose spiritual 
lives as Christians have been shaped 
not only by their Christian tradition 
and faith, but by their encomter with 
the seekers and the spirituality of 
another tradition. Some are monas- 
tics, moving along paths that have 
been cleared in our time by such lead- 
ers as Thomas Merton whose explorations 
of the spiritual dimensions of Asian 
traditions began long’ before he 
actually went to Asia. Swami 
Abhishiktananda, the French Bene— 
dictine who gave life and direction to 
the Christian ashram community called 
Shantivanam in South India, and Father 
Bede Griffith, his successor. at 
Shantivanam. 


There were some in our group whose 
spiritual lives and disciplines had 
been shaped directly by these and 
other commmities in India. Swami 
Amaldas, a Christian from Kerala, had 
been trained in the community at. 
Shantivanam and had recently begun a 
new Hindu-Christian dialogue community 
called Saccidananda Ashram in Madhya 
Pradesh in central India. Sister 
Vandana had lived in ashrams, both 
Hindu and Christian, and has now 
formed an ashram commmity, Jeevan 
Dhara, the Living Stream, in the 
Himalayas. It is a place where 
Christian faith and practice are 
shaped by the spiritual disciplines of 
yoga. 


While Roman Catholic monastic communi- 
ties have been natural bridges to the 
Spiritual dialogue with people of 
other faiths, there are also Protest- 
ants who have sought such dialogue. 
Yohan Devanandan is from the 
Devasarana community in Sri Lanka, a 
community oriented to the living and 
struggling Christian-Buddhist-—Marxist 
dialogue in Sri Lanka. At Devasarana 

a new spirituality has emerged from 
the process of working and struggling 
together on common issues and problems. 
In worship at the consultation in 
Kyoto, one of the resources developed 


at Devasarana was_ used: The New 
World Liturgy, which includes hymns, 
readings, and affirmations from the 
many religious and ideological tradi- 
tions present in Sri Lanka _ today. 
Yohan Devanandan's experience elicited 
from many others in the group the 
consensus that~ "spirituality" is not 
divorced from the world of action and 
social change. 


From South India came Thomas 
Thangaraj, who grew up in a virtually 
isolated Christian commmity in a 
village in Tamilnadu which had known 
Hinduism only as a tradition of caste 
oppression and which had changed its 
name to Nazareth when the village 
became Christian. The predominant 
attitude was to have nothing to do 
with Hindus or Hinduism. As a young 
man, however, Thomas came to Know 
Hindus through his deep love of music, 
and came to know people of the Saiva 
Siddhanta spiritual tradition. Thomas 
gradually developed a deep intellectual 
and spiritual appreciation of the 
Saiva Diddhanta tradition, and now, as 
a professor of theology, he meets 
regularly with a = Saiva-Christian 
dialogue group, which he has found not 
only theologically challenging but 
spiritually enriching. “Last Good 
Friday", he said, "we met to discuss 
the question of suffering in the light 
of the Cross. We were there, as 
Saivites and Christians together at 
the foot of the Cross that evening. 
The Saivite friends’ shared their 
spirituality with us and helped us to 
have a fresh “spiritual" experience of 
the Cross. How much more real and 
radiating the Cross of Christ was that 
evening. How much deeper our experi- 
ence of the Cross in the company of 
Saivites: There was a conversation 
going on at the level of the depths of 
our being. It was a dialogue between 
the hearts and 'spirits' of our group, 
hovered over by the Spirit of the 
loving and living God:" 


Another participant was Murray Rogers, 
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an Anglican priest who has lived for 
decades in communities engaged in 
interreligious and spiritual dialogue 
in India, in Jerusalem, and now in 
Hong Kong. He spoke of being “extra- 
ordinarily blessed with friends from 
these ‘other’ spiritual paths", and 
added, “I have grown to know that 
there are no ‘other faiths' except in 
the most external and _ sociological 
terms. Being allowed myself, by God's 
grace, to rejoice in and live ‘by 
faith', by trust in God as He is made 
real to me day by day through Christ 
in the Gospel and in the Eucharist, I 
discover as brother, as sister, any 
person living ‘by faith', whether a 
follower of the Sanatana Dharma, of 
Islam, or of the Buddhist, Jewish, or 
Taoist way." 


A Deeper Life of Prayer: “The 
Attention of the Heart 


In asking what led us to spiritual 
disciplines and = spiritual exchange 
with people of other faiths, many 
spoke of the need for a deeper and 
more attentive prayer life. One 
participant spoke of how the dis- 
Cipline of Zen meditation had helped 
him find the "presence" of mind, the 
focus of attention that is essential 
to prayer. He spoke of prayer as the 
“attention of the heart", what the 
Cloud of Unknowing speaks of as the 
“naked stirring of the heart", stand- 
ing upon the cloud of forgetting and 
putting aside concepts, thoughts, 
judgements, simply to attend. Another 
participant spoke of Hatha yoga, the 
more physical discipline of yoga known 
in the West, as valuable in deepening 
prayer. The asanas or postures, he 
said, enable one to "Stand quietly 
before Yahweh, wait patiently for his 
coming." Along with such asanas, the 
attention to breath, pranayama, helps 

to stabilize the mind. Another said, 
"Doing the asanas well, slowly, prayer- 
fully, teaches me to move graciously, 
doing only one movement or action at a 
time. This helps one during the day 


to practice the Buddhist wisdom of 
mindfulness - keeping my consciousness 
fully in the present movement, in the 
Here and Now." 


Again and again, from various perspect- 
ives, people at the Kyoto consultation 
affirmed the value of various forms of 
meditation in the deepening of their 
own devotional and prayer lives. To 
some extent the exploration of other 
spiritualities came from a sense that 
practical advice in the discipline of 
prayer was for the most part lacking 
in the Christian tradition. While the 
Eastern Orthodox traditions of the 
practice of prayer may be well-known 
intellectually, they do not tend to be 
accessible to ordinary non-Orthodox 
Christians who are _ searching for 
guidance in prayer. 


Christians do find guidance, however, 
in one or another form of Buddhist or 
Hindu meditation practice. There may 
be weekly and easily available intro- 
ductory instructions in cities through- 
out the West, for example. Should 
this be a matter of concern? Is it 
somehow a contradiction of one's 
Christianity? As ome person, a 
Jesuit, put it, "When the disciples 
asked Jesus, 'Lord, teach us to pray', 
he presented the contents of our 
prayers, but he did not teach a method 
of prayer. Christianity never had a 
‘method' of its own because Christ 
never taught any method." For hin, 
the Zen method, for example, is not 
therefore contradictory to some other 
"Christian" method of prayer, for there 
is none. Many shared the experience 
of finding prayer haphazard, shallow, 
or simply too wordy until they had 
found ways of stillness, nurtured by 
an Eastern discipline of meditaticn. 


Sister Pascaline Coff, a Benedictine, 
recalled for us her experience when 
she was called to be Director of 
Novices in her own commmity. "People 
thought they would be taught to pray. 
They expected this. But I asked 
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myself, how does one teach them to 
pray? In looking for spiritual guid- 
ance it was clear to me that more 
depth and method must be available 
somewhere," Sister Pascaline's own 
spiritual search led to the Christian 
ashram of Father Bede Griffith in 
South India, and gradually into other 
forms of meditation practice and 
spiritual dialogue. Today her Bene- 
dictine Community in Oklahoma in the 
American midwest is called the Osage 
Monastery and Ashram, where there is 
continual monastic exchange between 
East and West, including’ exchange 
visits with Tibetan Buddhist nuns. 


Letting Go of Labels: "It Is Good For 


You That I Go" 


Father Yves Raguin, a Jesuit who for 
Many years had studied and taught 
Buddhism and Chinese religions and is 
the Director of the Institute for 
Chinese Studies in Taipei, spoke of 
the practice of Zen meditation in this 
way: "The practice of Zen meditation 
taught me to stay in pure attentiveness 
before my inner mystery. No thinking 
could make me realize this inner 
mystery of mine. I could not rely on 
any thought, any desire, to reach this 
presence of God in me. When I was 
told not to think, not to rely on 
anything, I was a little disturbed. I 
was not allowed to think of Christ. 
Then I realized, after some years, 
that the last step of the Gospel was 
not to follow Christ or to imitate 
him. These are necessary steps, but 
the last step of the Gospel is taken 
when Christ says: "It is good for you 
that I go."...In fact it is the 
practice of Zen which helped me to 
understand that the final step is not 
to follow Christ or to imitate hin, 
but to be animated by him, because he 
lives in us." 


Yves Raguin's comment opens another 
theme to which our discussion turned 
repeatedly: the discovery that the 
labels "Christian", "Buddhist", or 


"Hindu" were not at some level relevant 
to their spiritual experience. It was 
not important or even possible to say 
“This is Christian" or "This is 
Buddhist". The Spirit is surely not 
confined to the domain set by human 
religious traditions; neither are the 
“fruits of the spirit" classified in 
such terms. The practice of vipassana 
meditation or of zazan might enable 
one to be still, to be truly present 
to the Spirit, to cease clinging to 
“concepts" and "images" of Jesus, and 
to realize the living presence of God 
within. It is in part the letting-go 
of the safe confines and containers of 
"Christianity" that has enabled some 
to discover Christ. As Bettina Baumer 
put it, having told us of her dual 
journey in the Christian and Kashmir 
Saiva traditions, "Are we Christians 
not too much concerned with labels 
instead of contents? A spiritual 
dialogue should precisely be beyond 
labels, enabling us to discover that 
perhaps the unknown pilgrim on the 
dusty and hot Indian road, in whose 
presence we feel “our hearts burning", 
as did the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, is in reality He, the Risen 
Qne." 


The Long Dialogue Within 


The life of a learner is by nature a 
life of outer and inner dialogue. The 
dialogue of learning about another 
religious tradition through study of 
its ways, its holy books, its appropri- 
ation of the crises of the life cycle 
- all of this gives one another place 
to stand and think about me's own 
tradition. And becoming self-conscious 
of the questions and presuppositions 
of our own tradition, in turn, helps 
us to see how we might understand or 
misunderstand another. Dialogue, both 
with others and within ourselves, 
could be said to be a simple pedagocial 
principle of learning for those who 
would come to some intellectual grasp 
of another tradition. 
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What about in the spiritual journey? 
Does the dialogue which so sharpens, 
tests, and refines our understanding 
in the intellectual realm suddenly 
become questionable or dangerous in 
the spiritual realm? The participants 
in the Kyoto consultation reported, on 
the whole, positive and _ enriching 
journeys, many of them journeys that 
had taken them through many years, 
even many decades. These were not 
people who had found quick answers. 
Crossing over into the spiritual life 
of another tradition most certainly 
had given perspective on one's own 
tradition, and to many the gift of 
understanding and appropriating one's 
tradition anew. Sister Pascaline gave 
a simple example: "Japa, the Hindu 
practice of the repetition of the name 
of God, opened up anew the practice of 
the Rosary for us. When we learned 
about mantras, suddenly some things we 
had discarded made sense again. Our 
crossing over enabled us to take them 
back in love." 


For many at the consultation, the 
dialogue was not one that spanned as 
far as that of Sister Pascaline - from 
Oklahome to India. It was, rather, a 
dialogue to discover ané authentic 
spirituality within one's own culture. 


Indian Christians in India develop 
forms, such as the retreat or ashram, 
that are not the "property" of any one 
religious tradition, but part of the 
shared culture of India. Balinese 
Christians, like the artist and dancer 
Darsane, find forms for the expression 
of faith in the traditional Balinese 
arts. Darsane's paintings of the 
Annunciation or his dance of the dis- 
covery and unmasking of his own 
authenticity in Christ are the products 
of what one could surely call spiritual 
dialogue. Bishop Whakahuihui Vercoe 
of New Zealand understood his Maori 
tradition to be an authentic part of 
his Christian spirituality, in con- 
stant inner dialogue. He shared with 


us the Maori prayer: "God, you have 
sown good seeds into our hearts and 
minds. Give us a new heart so that we 
may see the fruit thereof." 


Whether one asks for it or not, a "new 
heart" is what one gets in spiritual 
dialogue. According to the seasoned 
travellers of the Kyoto consultation, 
one should have no expectation that 
the journeys, and the crossings, and 
the returns will leave one unchanged. 
There are no spiritual “souvenirs” and 
the language of “appropriating” 
spiritual resources or practices from 
another tradition seemed crude, ex- 
ploitative, and quite inapplicable to 
the journeys of those who shared in 
the week in Kyoto. Spiritually, one 
cannot simply "take the raisins out of 
the cake", as one participant put it. 
Spiritual dialogue is a long process - 
not the project of a few weeks or 
months . 


Bettina Baumer, writing of her own 
journey, said: "Another reason why 
the ‘adoption.of practices from other 
faiths' is not satisfactory is that it 
seems to presuppose that these prac- 
tices can be isolated, whereas the 
spiritual life is a totality. I could 
have easily said that what I learned 
from Hinduism was a way of meditation. 
But, in fact, this meditation leads to 
a transformation of life itself, of 
one's experience of omeself, of 
others, of nature, of God. Meditation 
is not a particular yoga technique, or 
Zen a way of 'sitting', taken out of 
their context. If one allows it to 
unfold with all its implications, one 
may be surprised at the transformation 
that is taking place." 


Dialogue of this sort requires both 
faith and openness, a certain risking 
as does any pilgrimage. There is 
waiting for one cannot know at the 
outset just what one will find or how 
one may be changed. As a stoe is 
dropped in a pool, there are rings of 
repercussions. Some may be felt 
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immediately and others, the outer 
rings, may take some time to have 
their effect. The waves generated by 
the spiritual journeys described in 
Kyoto have not yet been felt in the 
churches as a_ whole. Their full 
implications have not even been felt 
in the lives of those who have under- 
taken these journeys. But ~the 
affirmation of those who gathered in 
Kyoto is that the experience of such 
spiritual dialogue is in deep 
consonance with Christian faith. 


Murry Rogers spoke of the need for a 
"restoration of true vision", which to 
him had come through the years through 
the gifts shared by people of other 
spiritual traditions. "Knowing now, 
experiencing now, that I am their 
brother, I am their fellow pilgrim, I 
gladly share (without fear of dis- 
loyalty to Christ and to his band, 
namely, the church) their treasures of 
experience, their perceptions of the 
Mystery, their ways of breathing the 
Reality beyond all name and form. 'I' 
and 'they' have almost disappeared and 


in their place it is ‘we'. 
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Walking the Sweet Grass Road 


Report of the Sorrento Centre Consultation 
12-17 November 1987 


John Berthrong 


INTRODUCTION 


The following account of the Sorrento 
Centre North American Traditional 
Spirituality Consultation will be 
highly personal. Sorrento was’ the 
very first ecumenical consultation 
with Traditional Elders sponsored by 
the World Council of Churches. Men 
and women representing a wide variety 
of Christian denominations and 
Traditional teachings gathered from as 
far away as Oklahoma, New Brunswick 
and British Columbia. fThe structure 
and some of the content of the meeting 
Will be detailed below. But it will 
not be a summary of the presentations 
In fact, the Elders’ specifically 
requested that this not be done. One 
special feature of the consultation 
was the presence of a video crew, led 
by Ms. Barbara Anderson of the British 
Columbia Conference of the United 
Church of Canada. After a great deal 
of preliminary debate, it was decided 
to employ the videos to transmit the 
consultation's concerns to the 
churches. Through the videos’ the 
Native people can present their case 
to various church offices in the USA, 
Geneva and Canada. And beyond these 
specifics, the Elders asked me to 
prepare my impressionistic, and 
hopefully not totally inaccurate, 
report of the proceedings. 


THE SETTING 


Any report of the Sorrent Centre 
Consultation must begin with a 
description of the physical setting. 
One of the key features for dialogue 
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with Traditional Elders is a profound 
sense of place and nature, the sacred 
dimension of life. We could not have 

chosen a better locale. The Sorrento 
Centre of the Anglican Church of 
Canada sits on the shores of Lake 
Shuswap in the central part of British 
Columbia. It is a place of surpassing 
beauty and also held to be a sacred 
site by the local Salish people, as 
was explained to us by two of their 
leaders, Elizabeth and Napoleon Kruger. 


Although it was very difficult to 
arrange transportation to Sorrento 
(quite far from any airports. or 
central transportation lines), it was 
certainly an inspired choice. Every- 
one felt at home. And there were 
other benefits too. For instance, our 
colleagues from northern Alberta, led 
by Lawrence Mackinaw and Garry Neault, 
brought an entire Sweat Lodge with 
them. During the meeting the Sweat 
Lodge provided one focus for _ the 
expression of Native Spirituality. 


For those who do not know what a Sweat 
Lodge is, I will offer a brief explana- 
tion. It is a small hut built out of 
blankets and canvas over a frame of 
Willows found in the area. In the 
middle of the tiny enclosure is a 
hole, into which are put red hot 
stones prepared in a bonfire just 
outside the Lodge. Inside the closed 
Lodge a Traditional Elder (Lawrence 
Mackinaw) leads a service of prayer 
and petition. Water and herbs are 
flung on the red hot stones, raising 
the temperature inside the Sweat Lodge 
to well over 75 degrees Celsius. 


People often suggest that the Sweat 
Lodge is something like a sauna - but 
it really isn't. It is a place of 
prayer, discipline and petition. A 
number of "sweats" were held during 
the consultation in order to seek 
guidance from the guardian spirits of 
the Traditional Elders and to build 
community for all participants. 


It certainly would have been difficult 
if not impossible to build a Sweat 
Lodge in an urban setting. Therefore 
I also want to acknowledge the most 
excellent cooperation of the Rev. Ken 
Genge and his entire Centre staff. 
They were not at all upset to see our 
Cree brothers and sisters arrive with 
the Sweat Lodge, and in fact helped 
them prepare the ground for the con- 
struction of the Lodge. At the end of 
the consultation the Lodge was dis- 
assembled and the ground returned to 
its previous condition. There could 
be no better demonstration of the 
Native concern for ecology and the 
proper place of human life within the 
sacred world, or as they would put it, 
upon the body of Mother Earth. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSIONS 


And as with any new beginning, there 
were difficulties. Some problems had 
to do with questions of conflicting 
cultural expectations and some with 
the fact that we had never talked 
formally face to face. 


The Native people were not very keen 
on seeing any kind of written report 
come out of the meeting. That would 
be alien to their way of conversation. 
Instructed by the Elders, we held all 
of our meetings in one large room, 
formed into a circle for dialogue. We 
kept a fire burning the entire time, 
attended by one of our younger partici- 
pants, Gkisedtanamoogk. From time to 
time the speakers would even ask me 


not to take notes about what they were. 


saying. 
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The major problem at the beginning of 
the meeting was the fact that the 
Native Elders had expected a much 
larger delegation of church leaders. 
The consultation, which is’ rather 
unusual for dialogues these days, had a 
much greater representation of 
Traditional Spiritual leaders’ than 
Christians. A number of the Elders 
were rather upset, thinking that they 
were being invited to a meeting with 
various international and national 
church leaders. And in fact, they 
made a specific request for such 
meetings in the future. But after a 
great deal of conversation, the issue 
was resolved and the meeting went 
forward. The tension of the first day 
or so dissipated rapidly. 


There was yet another problem to be 
discussed before the meeting could 
actually begin. The Sorrento Centre 
had recently imposed a ban on smoking 
in all but one of its public rooms. 
Th Native people came to Stuart Brown 
and me and told us that they indeed 
understood why the Centre might have 
such a smoking ban for a non-Native 
space. But they very firmly pointed 
out that the smoking of tobacco was 
essential to their pipe ceremonies and 
to their religious way of life and 
discussion. Luckily, and again 
through the kind understanding of the 
Sorrento Centre staff, we were then 
able to move our meetings to the large 
lounge where smoking was. permitted. 
The Sorrento staff also relaxed their 
no-smoking rule and arranged that one 
of the housing units could become a 
smoking area for the Native people. 
Once these issues had been resolved, 
the meeting began in earnest. 


THE CONCERN OF THE CONSULTATION 


One of the unique features of the 
meeting was that there were no written 
papers prepared for it nor was there 
actually an official agenda prior to 
the consultation itself. The 


Traditional Elders had suggested an 
alternative way of arranging’ the 
meeting. They told us that it would 
be better for a number of them to meet 
with Stuart Brown face to face just 
prior to the opening of the meeting in 
order to decide what would be dis- 
cussed. This was the Native way, and 
by following it we would be setting a 
good tone for all the conversations. 
Hence the entire style of the consul- 
tation was very different from most 
ecumenical events. We basically had 
three sessions each day, one in the 
morning, afternoon and evening. We 
certainly did not run by any kind of 
clock. We assembled when the group 
felt like assembling and dispersed 
when the talk was over. 


The style of conversation was as 
important as the content. We sat, as 
mentioned above, in a large circle 
around the fire. This is the pre- 
ferred way in North America for Elders 
to talk together. There were long 
periods of silence, rather like a 
Quaker meeting. And at various signi- 
ficant points in the discussion, 
sacred pipe holders shared their pipes 
and prayers for our success. It is 
the tradition of many North American 
Native peoples to begin any important 
conversation by a pipe ceremony. 


Each person would speak about some 
particular issue. Some of the 
speeches were quite long, and in fact 
took up almost an entire session. 
Some of the comments were much shorter 
and sometimes no one spoke at all. I 
must admit that this was a very diffi- 
cult discipline for a North American 
church bureaucrat. I personally 
realized how much I was wedded to my 
own style of meetings. I was extremely 
anxious that we did not have a set 
agenda, and was initially very nervous 
during the long periods of silence. I 
worried that this meant that people 
were bored or were not interested. 
That was absolutely not the case. The 
Silences were times for the Native 
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people and for the Christians present 
to reflect on what had been said, to 
pray to God and to the spirits for 
guidance. It was a profound religious 
experience for all concerned. 


It was actually also quite amusing as 
the Native people, both Christian and 
Traditional, sensed my umease_ and 
would come over and reassure me that 
everything was going fine. Over and 
over again they would tell me, John, 
everything is all right, we are sure 
that the spirit of God is with us and 
is guiding our deliberations. We can 
feel the growth of community in the 
circle, and we are therefore happy. 
This is our way of carrying on the 
conversation, so just relax, listen 
and learn from what the Elders have to 
say and teach. 


By the end of the meeting I was wonder- 
ing how I might be able to take back 
this rich kind of experience to my own 
community. We actually talked about 
this question a number of times. It 
came up, for instance, in our hopes 
for encouraging more meetings in a 
year or so with international and 
national church leaders. The Native 
Elders very much want to continue the 
discussions begun at Sorrento. But 
they wondered, rather sadly, whether 
or not busy international and national 
Christian leaders would take the time 
to sit with them. They frankly felt 
that any such discussion really does 
take four or five days. There must be 
time for prayer, for the pipe cere- 
monies, for the Sweat Lodge, and for 
the long periods of silence and 
meditation. Sadly, the Rev. Stan 
McKay, who has worked for years with 
United Church of Canada's’ Native 
Council, told the group that national 
church leaders could probably only 
spare one day at most. It had been 
his unhappy experience that inter- 
national and national church leaders 
were just too busy to take the time 
for a traditional gathering with 
Native Elders. 


I certainly felt the poignancy of Stan 
McKay's observation, although I agree 
with his judgement. You probably 
cannot have a real meeting with North 
American Traditional Elders unless you 
are willing to meet over a fairly 
extended period in a setting such as 
Sorrento. It remains to be seen 
whether or not church leaders at the 
national and international level can 
accept the invitation of the Elders 
for such conversations. 


It is in this style of meeting, a 
style promoted and affirmed by the 
Native people themselves, that you 
begin to understand the richness and 
complexity of traditional religious 
ways. It is only in the long silences 
and in the long speeches that the 
Elders are able to convey their 
history, their pain and their joy, 
their hopes and their frustrations 
about the present and their expecta- 
tions for the future. These kinds of 
things do not happen quickly, and they 
must build upon a sense of trust and 
sharing. And part of that sharing, 
which is so essential to the Native 
people, is a chance to do things their 
way, to allow them to present as gifts 
their speeches and some of their 
sacred rituals. Much of this takes a 
great deal of time and some of it even 
needs to be done outdoors. I really 
wonder, along with some Christian 
Native colleagues such as Stan McKay, 
James Isbister or Clara Tizza, whether 
or not the larger Christian community 
is willing to stop and listen. 


But if the larger community were will- 
ing to stop and listen, they would 
hear an amazing story. I am always 
frankly perplexed after spending time 
with Native people, why they bother to 
try to talk to the North Atlantic 
community at all. It has certainly 
been a very sorry set of relationships, 
often totally one-sided and built upon 
force, deception, greed and disease. 
Yet there is a firm conviction on the 
part of the traditional Elders that 
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the white settlers are a gift to them 
- a gift to test their own spiritual- 
ity and depth of commitment, an 
opportunity to build a pluralistic 
society. That the traditional Elders 
can hold such views in the face of the 
devastation of their communities is 
deeply inspiring. They continue to 
accept our invitations and seek to 
engage in honest and open dialogue. 


LISTENING 


Through the sessions a number of words 
and themes kept recurring like dialo-— 
gical signposts. The first word was 
listening. The Native people feel 
that it is absolutely imperative for 
us to listen to each other, no matter 
what our traditions are. And this 
listening must not just be, according 
to the traditional Elders, between 
human beings. We must be much more 
cosmically ecumenical, learning to 
listen to the entire creation. For 
the Native people creation is alive, 
and the animals and plants and living 
spirits are brothers am _§ sisters. 
They are our friends and compatriots 
on Turtle Island. 


One of the most moving illustrations 
of this theme came in a long prayer by 
our Mohawk colleague, Tom Porter. At 
the closing of one of our evening 
sessions Mr. Porter shared with us a 
long prayer of supplication to the 
Great Spirit. It was a litany for the 
protection of all the spirits and 
beings, and even the rocks and stmes, 
of our common world. It demonstrated, 
perhaps more forcefully than any kind 
of paper ever could, the quality of 
listening to the whole creation which 
is so essential to traditional 
spirituality. 


Simply put, the Native people feel 
that it is time for non-Native people 
to listen to what they have to say. 
They told us this with great humility. 
They do not feel that they need to 
force or brag about their ways to us. 


Yet they are totally convinced that if 
we are going to have anything like a 
just or participatory or sustainable 
world, all peoples, white, red, yellow 
and black must learn to listen to each 
other. 


RESPECT 


Another word came up again and again 
in our conversations, and that was 
respect. The Native peoples, with a 
great deal of justification, pointed 
out to us how little respect most non- 
Native people seem to feel for tradi- 
tional people, their religious ways 
and customs. There has been a per- 
Sistent record of persecution and 
denegration ever since contact. As 
one of our colleagues put it, the 
Native people certainly had a terrible 
immigration policy. Nonetheless, again 
and again they stressed the fact that 
there is certainly enough of Turtle 
Island for all of us if we learn to 
share and respect each other. 


The Native Elders rehearsed a long and 
sad series of disrespectful acts 
towards traditional religious teach- 
ings. They pointed out that in North 
America, until very recently, many 
traditional religious institutions and 
practices were actually subject to 
criminal prosecution. In Canada, for 
instance, they reported that even today 
no traditional religion is recognized 
formally by any provincial or federal 
jurisdiction. They noted the Zoroast- 
rian faith is a recognized religion, 
but not the ways of the traditional 
Elders. This certainly demonstrates a 
great deal of disrespect for their 
ways, predicted on a misunderstanding 
of these traditional teachings. 


Professor Joe Couture explained that 
only in 1978 did the U.S. Congress 
repeal the criminalization of tradi- 

tional beliefs and practices. He 
challenged the Christians present to 
think about trying to promote similar 
legislation in Canada. This became a 
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principal topic for  conversaticn. 
What do the churches now say about 
these archaic laws and administrative 
practices? The Canadian Native 
participants assured the non-Natives 
present that many of these hostile 
legal interpretations still obtain. 

It is true that they are not often 
enforced, but many times Native people 
have the sad experience of being 
threatened like criminals for their 
traditional ways. 


These laws can be used in a number of 
wayS aS was explained by Mr. Garry 
Neault. Mr. Neault has been extremely 
active seeking prison reform. for 
Native peoples. It is common know- 
ledge that Native people make up a 
disproportionately large part of the 
prison population in Canada. Many 
Natives and non-Natives feel that this 
is a_ scandal. A number of those 
present, such as Mr. Art Solomon and 
Mr. Neault, have spent their careers 
struggling against the noxious effects 
of the Canadian prison system on 
Native peoples. 


Mr. Neault and Mr. Solomon pointed out 
that when they have discussed these 
Matters with officials in the prison 
systems and in various provincial and 
federal government agencies, they hear 
a startling set of propositions. They 
are often told that the various levels 
of government would love to be more 
cooperative, to help reform the prison 
system. They are actually quite 
skeptical of these claims after having 
had so many setbacks in the past. But 
even if they were willing to accept 
these offers at face value, they are 
then told that no change is possible 
because the churches do not want it. 
They are told that the churches would 
still prefer to see punitive legis- 
lation against Native peoples and no 
official recognition of traditional 
teachings. 


The Elders challenged the Christians, 
and through those present the various 


national and international structures, 
to take this question of respect 
seriously. Are the churches willing 
to speak out forcefully about respect 
for traditional ways? Are Christians 
willing to regard traditional teach- 
ings as respected expressions of the 
Canadian and U.S. religious mosaic? 
The Elders feel that they need to hear 
directly from the Christian leaders 
what they think about this issue. 


The Elders went on to point out that 
respect does not always mean agreement. 
They thoroughly understand that our 
traditions are different. That does 
not bother them. They accept, as they 
always have between themselves, the 
fact of religious pluralism. All they 
really ask is that their traditional 
ways be respected. For them, hope- 
fully, the listening which we do in 
dialogue will lead to greater respect 
for all traditions. 


UNDERSTANDING 


There was yet a third word which 
continued to come up in our discuss- 

ions and even in our more meditative 
moments. The Native Elders, both 
Christian and Traditional, observed 
that after non-Natives had learned 
finally to listen to what they had to 
say and to come to respect it, there 
was still the need for non-Natives to 
understand what the Elders were trying 
to teach. Understanding means more 
than just an intellectual grasp of the 
fact that you are hearing respectfully 
something different, something 
strange, or perhaps even something a 
bit frightening. It means an actual 
existential appropriation. One does 
not learn to understand traditional 
spirituality only through the head, 
from speeches, articles or reports. 
You must learn to feel it in the body, 
to sense it with the heart. The 
Elders were quick to declare that they 
were not trying to ‘convert’ any one. 
That would violate their sense of 
respect for each person's religious 
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way. Rather, they urged us to have a 
deeper and more empathetic understand- 
ing of each other. 


For the traditional Elders understand- 
ing also means solidarity. Over and 
over again we heard the long litany of 
disasters of the Native people after 
contact with the European settlers. 
There were and are the problems of 
disease, prison abuse, alienation from 
the land, lack of governmental recogni- 
tion of Native sovereignty rights, 
drug and alcohol addiction, and so 
forth. 


In a most moving intervention Mrs. 
Clara Tizza reported her’ struggle 
throughout a long life, spanning seven 
decades, to help support and educate 
her children. She belongs to a small 
band, originally living near the Artic 
Circle. Her people were decimated by 
new European diseases around the turn 
of the century. They lost almost all 
of their cultural and religious herit- 
age. Nevertheless in Clara's case, 
there was a steadfast commitment to 
seeing to the education of her child- 
ren, which has led her, over the 
decades, from a land in the far north 
of Canada to her life in Vancouver. 
In a way Clara's story summarized so 
many of the terrible things which have 
happened to Native people. One truly 
inspirational factor is her persistent 
hope that God will prevail amidst the 
trial of her family and her people. 
At the end of the meeting, our 
youngest Native participant, 
Gkisedtanamoogk, presented a blanket 
to Clare, recognizing that she was a 
grandmother to all our hopes and 
aspirations, be we Native or non- 
Native people. 


How does one begin to understand 
traditional spiritual ways? For me 
that happened in one moment of particu- 
lar intensity. As was reported above, 
the delegation from the northern Cree 
built a Sweat Lodge on the grounds of 
the Sorrento Centre. A number of 


sweats were held and I was invited to 
participate. I found out afterwards 
that the Elders were delighted that I 
and other Christians accepted their 
invitation, helping to demonstrate our 
willingness to share in some of the 
richness of their traditional ways. 


When I entered the Sweat Lodge I un- 
knowingly sat by the small entrance to 
the little hut. I did not know that 
this was the hottest part of the 
Lodge. The ceremony is designed for 
the purgation and purification of the 
spirit and body. The temperatures 
rise to 75 or even 80 degrees. It 
hurts. As prayers go round and round 
our leader, Lawrence Machinaw, prayed 
in Cree and with a willow whisk, threw 
water on the red hot coals in the 
middle of the floor of the hut. Steam 
burst forth and the heat literally 
Singed my mouth, eyes and ears. 


I began to feel faint, afraid that I 
would pass out and perhaps even fall 
face forward in the tiny space on to 
the dimly glowing rocks. I was 
frightened to say anything but the 
pain became so intense that I told my 
friends in the circle that I was 
afraid I was going to be sick. They 
laughed and told me that I had chosen 
the hardest and most difficult place 
to sit in the whole Lodge. Lawrence 
Mackinaw said, John, pray that you 
will be given spiritual strength to 
stay in the Lodge. And of course, he 
was right. I had forgotten that this 
was a spiritual discipline, forgotten 
so much of what my own tradition could 
have taught me in terms of meditative 
practice. So I took his advice and 
uttered in the silence of my heart and 
mind a centering prayer which I had 
learned from the Dominicans. And 
although I must admit I continued to 
be in a great deal of physical anguish, 
Itty spirit was strengthened and I was 
able to remain with my brothers in the 
circle of prayer and petition. 


As Aristotle once pointed out, a 
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Single swallow does not the _ spring 
make. That I was able to stay in the 
circle of the Sweat Lodge does not 
mean that I have any deep or profound 
understanding of that ritual, much 
less of the other teachings which I 
heard during the week. But I do now 
understand a bit more of what the 
Elders were trying to teach us. And 
along with that, my own Christian 
faith was renewed and strengthened 
through prayer. As is so often the 
case in interfaith dialogue, partici- 
pation does not weaken one's own faith 
but rather helps to strengthen it, 
even in the midst of gushing steam and 
searing heat. 


I was further led to reflect on the 
beauty of the Sweat Lodge invitation 
extended to the Christians in the 
group. When you _ stopped to think 
about it, why should Native people 
even bother to try to talk to non- 
Natives. Over the centuries in North 
America they had been subjected to 
military force and decimated by alien 
diseases. Their cultural ways and 
even their religious faith have been 
denigraded and despised. 


During our conversation after the Sweat 
Lodge, Lawrence Mackinaw told me that 
he had prayed for a long time about 
whether or not to even set up the Sweat 
Lodge and to invite non-Native partici- 
pants. He told me that his prayers 
had been answered and that he had been 
guided to the conviction that he indeed 
should build the Sweat Lodge and invite 
Christian participants. He felt, and 
this was expressed by other Elders in 
our circle, that a new time is coming 
in North America, a time of listening, 
respect and hopefully understanding. 
Although Native people are extremely 
worried that many of their traditional 
practices may be used in a distorting 
and ignorant fashion by non-Natives, 
they still have an obligation as part 
of the human family to share their 
ways with us in humility. 


Realistically speaking, I doubt that 
many Christians in the global family 
will nave an opportunity to sit in a 
Sweat Lodge. But if you ever do have 
the opportunity, accept it. I think 
it will teach you a great deal about 
your own faith and will help you better 
understand traditional spirituality. 


CONCLUSION 


The Elders, both traditional and 
Christian, hope that a number of things 
will flow from this first meeting. 
They recognize that it was the first 
dialogue, tentative and exploratory. 
They asked the church officials to do 
a number of things for them. Most 
basically they ask to be in dialogue, 
for Christians to listen to their 
concerns. They stated that in the 
future they would be in touch with us 
in order to talk about questions of 
treaty rights, land claims, prison 
reform, and so forth. They will ask 
us, both nationally and internation- 
ally, to think about these questions 
and where our conscience and faith 
allows, to support them in solidarity 
work. 


They also asked for two very specific 
things in terms of dialogue itself. 
They want to have an international 
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delegation travel to Geneva to meet 
senior officials of the World Council 
of Churches to discuss the issues 
raised at Sorrento. Stuart Brown, in 
his capacity in the sub-unit on 
Dialogue, agreed to take this request 
back to Geneva. They also asked that 
John Berthrong, Stan McKay and James 
Isbister likewise try to help organize 
a meeting with national church leaders 
in Canada. At that meeting the tradi- 
tional Elders can respectfully present 
their concerns to Canadian church 
leaders. This would continue the work 
begun at Sorrento and deepen the con- 
versation. The Elders stressed that 
they do not expect miracles, nor do 
they always expect that we will agree 
on each and every point. But they 
went on to affirm that they felt that 
we had achieved a new beginning. 
Times are changing and they take hope 
in that. They feel, and express in 
their prayers, that the Creator is 
finally taking pity on all_ the 
children of Turtle Island. 


Dr. John Berthrong is a member of the 
United Church of Canada and works in 
Toronto in the Interfaith Dialogue 
unit of the Division of World 
Outreach. He is also a member of the 
Dialogue Working Group of the WC. 
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Three Christian Statements on Dialogue 
with People of Traditional Religion 


Final Statement of a WCC Consultation Held at Mindolo, Zambia, September 1986 


Preamble: There is increasingly in 
our world today the acceptance of the 
fact that all religions are concerned 
with the search for answers to ultimate 
questions of life and for solutioms to 
human problems. This makes it desir- 
able for the adherents of the various 
religions to dialogue with each other 
in this common search. 


Dialogue has been going on between 
adherents of African Traditional 
Religion and Christians, though not so 
much at the formal level. At the 
personal and individual level, people 
have been engaged in an inner dialogue, 
and this includes converts to Christ- 
ianity as well as the others who have 
kept the original faith of their 
forebears. 


It is in an effort to take this dia- 
logue further and deeper that this 
consultation was held at  Mindolo 
Ecumenical Foundation from 22-25 
September 1986, sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches” sub-unit on 
Dialogue with People of Living Faiths. 


In this consultation, there were 
twenty participants from fourteen 
countries in Western, Central, 


Southern and Eastern Africa, repre— 
senting various denominations of the 
Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox 
traditions. Among the participants 
were pastors, church administrators, 
teachers, lay persons and wniversity 
and seminary lecturers. The consul- 
tation was opened by Mr. L.T. Banda, 
the Acting Director of the Mindolo 
Ecumenical Foundation, who welcomed 
all the delegates. 
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To launch the discussion, two papers 
were presented: the first on "Issues 
in Dialogue between African Tradition- 
al Religion and Christianity" by Kofi 
Asare Opoku, and the second on "The 
Current State of Christian-African 
Religion Contacts and Relations in 
East Africa" by Samuel G. Kibicho. 
Further inputs were made from regional 
reports from Southern Africa, West 
Africa and Central Africa. This last 
report was given in French. 


Procedure: The consultation divided 
into regional groups to assess the 
situation of dialogue in the respective 
regions, identify the issues involved 
and propose recommendations for action. 
The various groups reported to the 
plenary and the following is a summary 
of the regional reports. 


Reports: Everywhere in Africa there 
is evidence of dialogue going on. This 
dialogue is an internal ome taking 
place among Christians themselves who 
still are consciously or unconsciously 
involved in the traditional religio- 

cultural beliefs and practices. This 
shows that for many Africans, African 
Traditiqal Religion continues’ to 
provide valid answers to ultimate 
questions of life. Nevertheless, 
there continues to persist in the 
official position of the Christian 
Church in Africa and elsewhere a 
negative attitude towards the African 
religio-cultural heritage, putting 
many African Christians in a position 
of ambiguity, interminable self-doubt, 
and uncertainty, which becomes a 
hindrance to this internal dialogue. 


It is appreciated that some of the 
African Indigenous churches and a few 
of the Mission-founded churches have 
endeavoured to express Christianity in 
terms that take seriously the African 
worldview, practices and symbols. On 
the other hand, -African Traditional 
Religion has patently manifested an 
attitude of openness and tolerance to 
other religions. The contemporary 
reality in political and social circles 
all over the continent is characterized 
by a resurgence of African cultural 
consciousness which has revealed that 
in fact the African worldview con- 
tinues to claim the loyalty of a large 
proportion of the population of Africa. 


Obstacles to Dialogue: The primary 
obstacle to dialogue arose at _ the 
point of introduction of Christianity 
by Western missionaries, who brought 
strong prejudices and distorted ideas 
and attitudes towards African peoples, 
their culture and religion. This 
attitude has become a heritage of 
Christianity in Africa and has been 
internalized by African Christians to 
the extent that it continues’ to 
bedevil efforts at dialogue even to 
the present time. 


Another obstacle is the exclusivist 
claim of some Christians that full 
revelation amd salvation are found 
only in Christianity, and the related 
doctrine of radical discontinuity be- 
tween Christianity and other religions, 
in particular African Religion. Yet 
by and large Christianity, even as it 
is understood and propagated today, is 
closely identified with the Western 
self-image. On this premise, the only 
aim of dialogue becomes conversion of 
the adherents of African Traditional 
Religion to Christianity and Western 
culture. Because of this attitude, 
many Christians miss the intenticmality 
of African Traditional Religion and as 
a result they end up with a picture of 
African Traditional Religion which is 
debased and evil. 
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The domination by the Western models of 
the approach to the Christian scrip- 
tures, theology and structures further 
hinders dialogue. 


From the side of African Traditiqmal 
Religion, the following have been the 
main obstacles: 


a) There is a lack of sufficient and 
accurate documentation on African 
Traditional Religion which arises 
from the fact that its traditions 
are primarily unwritten. 


b) In contrast to Western Christian- 
ity, which distinguishes between 
the sacred and the secular, and 
religion and culture, African 
Traditional Religion is part and 
parcel of the totality of life. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We should remove the age-old stigma 
that has been imposed on African 
Traditional Religion, its practices 
and its institutions. One way of 
doing this is enoouraging study 
and understanding of the roles, 
functions and intentions of 
specialists in African Traditional 
Religion. 


2. As ancestors play such an important 
role in African Traditional 
Religion, and even in the life of 
contemporary African Christians, 
the churches should undertake a 
serious and concerted study of 
ances trology in relation to 
christology and soteriology. 


3, Dialogue should be undertaken at 
the local, national and regional 
levels among African Christians in 
Mission-founded churches, members 
of African Indigenous churches and 
devotees of African Traditional 
Religion. 


4. Working on the Christian principle 
that there are different "gifts of 
the same Spirit" (1 Cor. 12:4-5), 
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(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


the churches should accept and 
uphold those of their members who 
show special gifts of the Spirit 
so that they may use such gifts 
within the Church for the good of 
the community and the glory of God. 


As a follow-up from this consulta- 
tion at Mindolo, we suggest: 


that formal dialogues be organized 
at all levels; 

that qualified reseacher- 
Christians should be commissioned 
to promote these dialogues; 

that collections of information 
from the field on beliefs and 
practices of African Religion be 
intensified, and 

that inter-regional workshops 
should be organized as a follow-up 
of the regional dialogues where 
the results of the latter will be 
discussed. 


In all these, the World Council of 
Churches (WCC), the All-Africa 
Conference of Churches (AACC), the 
Symposium of Episcopal Conferences 
of Africa and Madagascar (SECAM), 
the Conference of African Theolo- 


gical Institutions (CATI), the 
national Councils of Churches, 
Theological Institutions, 


Departments of Religious Studies, 
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and related institutes should be 


involved. 

6. Christians in dialogue with 
adherents of African Traditional 
Religion should continuously 


affirm its rich potential as a 
vital element in building a more 
just and humane world community. 


We recommend that representatives 
of various Churches and Traditional 
Religions be invited to participate 
in future continental dialogues 
and consultations. 


Finally, we recommend that a staff 
person be appointed by the World 
Council of Churches to coordinate 
dialogue programmes of Christianity 
and Traditional Religions not only 
in Africa but also in North 
America, the Pacific, South 
America, Asia and elsewhere. 


Concluding Remarks 


The participants wish to record their 
profound appreciation to the WCC 
sub-unit on Dialogue with People of 
Living Faiths for approving’ and 
organizing this consultation. And we 
thank the staff members of the Mindolo 
Ecumenical Foundation for their help 
and hospitality. 
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Letter of the Secretariat for Non-Christians, Vatican, to African Bishops 


Rome, April 1988, International Fides 
Service. 

The Secretariat for Non-Christians has 
addressed a Letter on "Pastoral 
Attention to African Traditional 
Religion" to the Presidents of all 
Episcopal Conferences in Africa and 
Madagascar. In the introductory 
section, the Letter states that the 
Secretariat for Non-Christians has 
become more and more convinced of the 
importance of giving greater pastoral 
attention to the traditional religion 
(incorrectly called animism) in Africa 
and Madagascar. This conviction was 
reinforced by the experience of 
missionaries in Africa, and above all 
by the SECAM, which in its plenary 
meetings of 1975 and 1987 studied the 
theme of evangelization and the 
cultures in Africa, influenced by the 
traditional religion, and _ suggested 
greater pastoral attention from the 
Church in Africa as well as from other 
competent Dicasteries. 


The Letter proposes the following 
points: 


I. Reasons for Pastoral Attention to, 


or Dialogue with, African 
Traditional Religion 


3. African Traditional Religion is 
the religious and cultural context 
from which most Christians in Africa 
come, and in which many of them still 
live to a great extent. 


4. Many Christians, at critical 
moments in their lives, have recourse 
to practices of the traditional 
religion, or to prayer houses, healing 
homes, "prophets", witchcraft or 
fortune-tellers. Some tend to join 
sects or so-called "Independent 
Churches" where they feel that certain 
elements of their culture are more 
respected. 
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5. ATR is still alive and dynamic. 

Its vitality varies from country to 
country. In some African countries 
some of the intellectual elite are 
declaring themselves to be adherents 
of ATR. 


6. The Church respects the religions 
and cultures of various peoples and 
wishes in her contact with those 
peoples to preserve all that is noble, 
true and good in their religion and 
culture. As His Holiness Pope John 
Paul II has_ stated: "man is the 
primary and fundamental way for the 
Church" (Redemptor Hominis, No. 14). 


7. The better ATR is understood by 
the heralds of the Gospel, the more 
suitable will be the presentation of 
Christianity to Africans. By a study 
of ATR the underlying felt-need of 
Africans will be identified so that it 
will become clear how Christianity can 
meet such needs. In this way the 
Church will be more and more at home 
in Africa, and Africans will be more 
and more at home in the Church. 


8. Elements of a non-Christian relig- 

ion and the culture it influences can 
enrich Christian catechesis and worship 
and find in them their deepest fulfill- 
ment. To identify elements which 
Christianity could adopt, or adapt, or 
ennoble and purify, or elements which 
it must reject, study is necessary (cf 
Lumen Gentium No. 13). 


9. The Second Vatican Council urges 
deeper theological investigation in 
each major cultural area with a view 
to deeper evangelization. It says: 
"Theological investigation must 
necessarily be stirred up in each 
major socio-cultural area, as it is 
called. In this way, under the light 
of the tradition of the universal 
Church, a fresh scrutiny will be 
brought to bear on the deeds and words 


which God has made known, which have 
been consigned to sacred Scripture, 

and which have been unfolded by the 
Church Fathers and teaching authority 
of the Church. 


Thus it will be more clearly seen in 
what ways faith can seek for under- 
standing in the philosophy and wisdom 
of these peoples. A better view will 
be gained of how their customs, out- 
look on life, and social order can be 
reconciled with the mamer of living 
taught by divine revelation." (Ad 
Gentes, No. 22). 

The pastoral attention to ATR which 
this letter is encouraging is a step 
in the direction of this deeper 
theological reflection. 


10. His Holiness Pope Paul VI, in his 
Message to Africa, Africae Terrarum, 
in 1967, and in his SECAM inauguration 
address at Kampala in 1969, and His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II, in his 
apostolic journeys in Africa, have 
given this pastoral effort their 
authoritative approval and traced the 
major guidelines to be followed. Both 
Popes have stressed the great responsi- 
bility which the Pastors of the Church 
in Africa have in this matter. 


ll. Therefore dialogue with ATR is to 
be understood in two senses. With ad- 
herents of ATR who do not as yet want 
to become Christians, dialogue is to 
be understood in its ordinary sense of 
encounter, mutual understanding, 
respect, and mutual searching for the 
will of God. With adherents of ATR 
who want to become Christians and with 
Christians converted from ATR, dialogue 
is to be understood in the wider sense 
of a pastoral approach to ATR with a 
view to a more adequate presentation 
of the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
so that the Church will have deeper 
roots in the African soil. 


II. Some Elements of African 
Traditional Religion 


As a general orientation in the 
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research into ATR to be conducted in 
each country or cultural area by a 
commission of experts set up by the 
Episcopal Conference, we make’ the 
following suggestions. 


12. The traditional religion could be 
studied as to its name, its major 
objects of belief, especially God the 
Creator, the place of the spirits and 
the ancestors, the fundamental rites 
in this religion, sacrifice, priest- 
hood, prayer, marriage, the human 
soul, life after death, religion and 
moral life. 


13. Values such as_ sense of the 
sacred, respect for life, sense of 
community, family spirit, a spiritual 
vision of life, authority as sacred, 
and symbolism in a religious worship, 
could profitably be studied. 


14. There should be no attempt to 
romanticize ATR or culture or to 
defend every practice in them. There- 
fore the research should also spell 
out the negative elements that may be 
found in ATR and culture, such as in- 

adequate ideas on the objects of wor- 

ship, objectionable moral practices, 
degrading rites, polygamy, discrimina-— 
tion against women, human sacrifice 
and rejection of twins (where these 
are practised), etc. The study should 
be an objective and factual work so 
that the heralds of the Gospel will 
see more clearly the positive and the 
negative in the religious and cultural 
Situation of the people to whom the 
Gospel is being brought. As the 
Second Vatican Council recalls: "The 
good news of Christ continually renews 
the life and culture of fallen man; 

it combats and removes the error and 
evil which flow from the ever-present 
attraction of sin. It never ceases to 
purify and elevate the morality of 
peoples. It takes the spiritual 
qualities and endowments of every age 
and nation, with supernatural riches 
it causes them to blossom, as it were, 
from within; it fortifies, completes 
and restores them in Christ" (Gaudium 


et Spes, No. 58). 


15. The strength and influence of ATR 
should also be studied, together with 
the effects of social change on it. 

New religious movements and religions 
which are often a mixture of ATR, 
Christianity and nationalism, can also 
be usefully examined. An inter- 
disciplinary approach would be 
advisable. Investigation from _ the 
point of view of anthropology, 
sociology and psychology will usefully 
complement theological reflection. 


16. In each country or cultural area 
it will be useful to study and document 
what efforts have already been made by 
the Church to meet the prevailing ATR 
and culture, and with what results. 
In this exercise it is helpful to take 
the major elements of ATR and ask how 
Christianity has met each of them, and 
also to examine ideas which are entire- 
ly new to ATR and which Christianity 
should emphasize. 


III. Some Key Doctrinal Points 


17. In the research into ATR and 
culture and the study of how Christian- 
ity can assume the desirable pastoral 
approach, some key doctrinal points 
such as the following should be borne 
in mind: the revealed nature of the 
Message brought us in Christ, the 
centrality of Christ, the irreplace- 
able role of the Bible and Tradition, 
the unity of the Church, the role of 
the Successor of St. Peter in the 
communion of the local Churches with 
the Church of Rome and among them- 
selves. These provide the necessary 
framework within which the riches of 
the traditional religion can find 

their fulfillment. It is important to 
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preserve the unity of the Catholic 
faith throughout the whole world, 
although the manner of expressing the 
faith can differ according to peoples 
and cultures. 


IV. Action by Episcopal Conferences 


18. In view of the importance of this 
research and the pastoral action conse- 
quent on it for the apostolate of the 
Church, and because of its delicate 
nature, the major action is to be 
taken by the Episcopal Conference of 
each country or region. 


19. Each Episcopal Conference should 
appoint a small group of really comp- 
petent people who are able and willing 
to work on this research in close 
collaboration with the Episcopal 
Conference and through it, with the 
competent Dicasteries of the Apostolic 
See. The four higher Ecclesiastical 
Institutes at Kinshasa, Abidjan, Port 
Harcourt and Nairobi, and relevant 
research centres outside Africa should 
be of help. 


20. Episcopal Conferences should see 
that seminaries, ecclesiastical 
institutes and houses of religious 
formation in Africa and Madagascar 
which do not already have courses on 
ATR should now arrange to have them. 


In conclusion, the Preident of the 
Secretariat for Non-Christians, 
Cardinal Francis Arinze, expresses the 
hope that the Episcopal Conferences 
will find the suggestions useful "for 
more lasting fruit in the work of 
evangelization". 


(Fides, April 28, 1988) 


Recommendations from the Consultation on Pacific Theology, Hawai'i 


June 1987 


A consultation on the subject of 
"Pacific Theology" was held from 8-10 
June 1987 at St. Andrew's Priory and 
the Kawaiaha'o Church in Honolulu, 
Hawai'i. There were 23 participants 
representing members of the Anglican 
Communion, the United Church of 
Christ, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Free Church of Tonga, the Church of 
the Lamb of God (Pentecostal), and the 
Congregational Church of Samoa. 
Participants offered a range of 
diversity, including laity, clergy, 
youth, elders and a near balance of 
men and women. 


The consultation was organized with 
the assistance of the Hawaii Council 
of Churches, the ‘Aha Ekalesia 
Hawai'i, the Episcopal Church in 
Hawaii and Kawaiaha'o Church (United 
Church of Christ). Additional funds 
were provided by the National Council 
of Churches (USA), and local parishes 
of the Episcopal Church (in 
Honolulu) : Holy Nativity, St. 
Elizabeth's, Iolani School and the 
waikiki Ministry. 


The following recommendations were 
adopted in principle by the 
participants in their concluding 
remarks. It should be noted here that 
these recommendations are not in any 
order of importance: 


* Encourage the use of traditional 
art forms aS expressions. in 
worship and daily life of the 
church and its members. 
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Encourage and initiate frank 
dialogue with those people in our 
Pacific island communities who 
consider themselves to be practi- 
tioners of traditional indigenous 
beliefs. 

Establish an institute or center 
that would promote, conduct and 
disseminate research, hold 
seminars and courses on Pacific 
theology, traditional Pacific 
cultures and traditions, and on 
Native ministry, located in 
Hawai'i. 

Establish introductory courses on 
Pacific cultures and traditions 
for professional and laity 
ministry programs that are 
sensitive to and are developed by 
indigenous peoples of the Pacific 
islands. 

Encourage and support further 


dialogue, cooperation, and 
participation between the Hawaiian 
and other Pacific islander 


churches in Hawai'i. 

Establish a network in Hawai'i and 
the Pacific of individuals and 
institutions interested in Pacific 
theology and Native ministry. 
Encourage and support collegiality 
among Hawaiian clergy on a formal 
level throughout all church 
denominations. 

Endorse another gather ing on 
Pacific theology and Native 
ministry for June 1988 at _ the 
Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu, 
Hawai'i, and support all efforts 
to seek the proper and necessary 
funding through local, national 
and international ecclesiastical 
and secular sources. 


Dialogue: Witness or Treason 


Clinton Bennett 


Since its inception a decade ago, the 
Committee for Relations with People of 
Other Faiths of the British Council of 
Churches (CRPOF) has operated as a 
Unit of the BCC's Conference for World 
Mission. This location has enabled it 
to draw on the experience of Christian 
partners overseas and to relate this 
to the British context. CRPOF has 
consistently advocated a dialogical 
approach to people of other faiths. 
It has never attempted to define or to 
legislate for a theological orthodoxy 
in interfaith relations but has laid 
down ground rules within which creat- 
ive interfaith exchange can develop. 
For example, the four’. principles 
contained in ‘Relations with People of 
Other Faiths - Guidelines for Dialogue 
in Britain' (1983) which adapted the 
WCC guidelines for the local situation. 
Other publications address some of the 
pastoral and pragmatic questions that 
quickly surface as Christians relate 
to others across faith divides - 
interfaith marriage and _ interfaith 
worship are two such issues, discussed 
in 'Mixed Faith Marriage - A Case for 
Care' (1982) and 'Can We Pray Together' 
(1984). 


CRPOF regards its dialogical approach 
as a_ contribution to contemporary 
missiological thinking but, to date, 
has not published a policy statement 
in this area. This paper, based ona 
recent lecture to students in the 
Mission Department of the Selly Oak 
Colleges and incorporating some re- 
actions to my ideas, represents a 
preliminary attempt to develop think- 
ing On dialogue as mission. The title 
contrasts my view of dialogue as 
mission with that of those who see 
dialogue as a betrayal of mission, as 
an act of Christian treason. 
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The principle or ground rule mst 
obviously related to the premise that 
dialogue is mission is No IV 'Dialogue 
Becomes the Medium of Authentic Wit- 
ness'. If we substitute ‘is' for 
"becomes', ‘a' for ‘'the' and ‘'mission' 
for 'witness' we have 


‘Dialogue is a medium of authentic 
mission' 


I would wish to affirm this statement. 
This principal offers us a new image 
of Christians and their conversation 
partners of other faiths as ‘fellow 
pilgrims', not as ‘manipulators'. The 
"Guidelines' suggest that: 


real dialogue rules out spurious 
forms of Mission, such as _ pro- 
selytisation, which violates the 
right of the human person to be 
free from external coercion in 
religious matters, from whatever 
does not conform to the ways of 
God who draws free persons to 
himself in response to his call to 
serve in spirit and in truth. (p.7) 


This passage is indicative of CRPOF's 
commitment to a mission-based under- 
standing of dialogue. 


Christians who advocate a dialogical 
approach to other faiths often, though 
not always, hold inclusivist theolo-— 
gies. They may or may not accept 
conversion as appropriate but they 
will almost certainly question tradi- 
tional methods and techniques of 
missionary work. The aim of most 
missionary endeavour was and is 
‘church planting' or ‘church growth', 
to add to the numerical size of the 
Christian community. The aim is to 
win converts, from dis-belief to 


belief, or from another faith to 
Christian faith. We know as a matter 
of fact that churches so created in 
countries where the Christian religion 
is neither the traditional nor the 
majority religion tend to be in the 
image of their founders. This is how, 
rightly or wrongly, the Muslim major- 
ity perceive the Bangladesh Churcn 
with which I worked for several years. 

They see it as exotic, as alien, as 
Western. Certainly, the style of wor- 
ship was not very different at all to 
that of British Christians. I quickly 
felt as much at home there as I had in 
Australia, where I was brought up or 
in Britain where I _ trained _ for 
ministry. 


The question that this experience 
prompted me to ask was - to what did 
Bangladeshi Christians (or rather 
their forebears) actually convert? I 
don't doubt their faith in Christ yet 
their faith seemed so alien in that 
context that I couldn't help question- 
ing whether it could exist without the 
foreign apparatus which nurtures and 
supports it. Even if churches are 
able to adapt to local cultures, they 
remain exotic transplants. Of course, 
historically, all churches, even Euro- 
pean churches, were exotic intruders. 
They had to adapt to and perhaps even 
compromise with, local culture and 
beliefs to become what they are 
today. However, is it justifiable to 
compare what happened in Europe 16-17 
hundred years ago, with missionary 
activity in Bangladesh and elsewhere 
in the last century? A _ fundamental 
difference of self-perception exists 
between an infant movement developing 
its forms and structures and a fully 
grown system moving into new and alien 
situations. The first is a situatio 
of conscious process and growth, the 
second isn't. 


Missionaries did not go to Africa and 
Asia prepared to adapt, to evolve, to 
develop or to change their under- 
standing either of faith or of 
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ecclesiology. They went to give what 
they already had - a complete fully 
grown system of practice and belief. 


Nineteenth century missionaries 
(excluding some remarkable and 
significant dissenters) established 


churches after the image of their home 
churches. Consequently, though small 
and surrounded by alien faiths and 
cultures, these churches regard them- 
selves as fully grown. I realize this 
sounds rather judgmental. It is meant 
to be, not of mission-planted churches 
but of the churches who planted them. 


Many mission-planted churches are now 


valiantly struggling to discover new 
modes and models despite the more 
often than not disabling traditions 
they've inherited. 


For the purpose of this paper, I am 
trying to back-track to the beginning 
of the modern missionary movement and 
to speculate how a dialogical approach, 
applied at the beginning, may have 
produced different results. First, I 
shall offer rough and ready working 
definitions of 'dialogue' and of 
‘mission’. Then I shall suggest how 
‘Dialogue as Mission' might be wunder- 
stood. Firstly, what do I mean by 
‘'dialogue' - I mean a= particular 
mind-set in which we are prepared to 
really listen to the beliefs of our 
partners - rather than assuming that 
we already know what they believe. A 
fundamental principle of dialogue is. 
that of 'self-definition'. 


People of religious faith must be 
allowed to define themselves in 
their own terms. 


All statements about any other 


religious faith or community 
should be checked against 
authentic descriptions or 


declarations made by members of 
that community. 


(BCC Guidelines, p.5) 


The object of a Christian speaking, 


say, Of Islam should be to so describe 
Islam that a Muslim will recognize his 
or her faith in the Christian's des- 
cription of his or her _ religion. 
Historically, Christian missionaries 
who engaged in controversy or debate 
with Muslims made little or no effort 
to fulfil this principle. They depict- 
ed Muhammad as a lecherous reprobate. 
This hardly struck chords of sympathy 
or of recognition with the prophet 
whom Muslims honour and whose memory 
they cherish. The missionaries’ aim 
was to discredit Muhammad by throwing 
him into Christ's shade, with the 
assumption that Muslims would then see 
the good sense of believing in an 
obviously superior Jesus. Their aim, 
through debate, was to highlight 
Islam's deficiency against Christ's 
sufficiency. In contrast, a dialogical 
approach tries to, avoid the imposition 
of value-judgments on other people's 
faith. 


For example, Christians traditionally 
Maintain that Islam is spiritually 
bankrupt, that it fails to meet the 
needs of the human heart for fellowship 
with God. This claim is often present- 
ed as objective fact. Actually, it is 
subjective opinion and an opinion held 
mainly by Christians. Very few, if 
any, Muslims would agree that their 
religion is spiritually bankrupt. The 
opinion, then, is not only ‘subjective’ 
but is also biased, representing a 
Christian view of Islam not a Muslim 
self-view. A dialogical approach aims 
to present Christian faith to people 
of other faiths but as part of a value- 
free two-way process of exchange in 
which each partner has an equal oppor- 
tunity to share their faith with the 
other. Location of lacunae, of merit 
or of de-merit in one's own faith must 
be part of self-definition. Christians 
may Sincerely believe that Islam is 
spiritually bankrupt, but to say so to 
a Muslim is to compromise this basic 
ground-rule. 


My Own opinion is that dialogue has no 
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end or aim, it is a methodology, a 
commitment to a= particular open 
Mind-set that abrogates any will to 
impose one's own opinion on others. If 
it were possible to back-track to the 
beginning of the modern missionary 
movement, we might imagine those 
pioneer missionaries going overseas 
with totally open or even empty minds 
- regarding the outcome of their en- 
gagement with people of other faiths, 
including the structure or form of any 
Christian community which may or may 
not have developed and wonder what the 
result would have been. Radically 
different, probably, to the legacy of 
today. But to proceed to my definition 
of ‘mission’ and then to relate it to 
my concept of 'dialogue'. 


Mission, I believe, is sharing God's 
love, with individuals, with commni- 
ties, with institutions, in short with 
the whole family of humankind and be- 
yond, taking on board the WC's call 
for Justice, Peace and the Integrity 
of Creation - to the whole created 
order, to the 'cosmos' for which the 
Christ of John 3:16 died. My concept 
of mission embraces, too, ‘diakonia' 
or 'service' - including the many 
service activities associated with 
missionary endeavour, hospitals and 
schools, development and aid program- 
mes. All these are ways of sharing 
God's love but to be genuine such 
service must be offered with no 
strings attached. It must not be a 
carrot to attract people to convert to 
Christianity. It must be an express- 
ion, an incarnation, of God's self- 
less, self-giving love, the love 
manifested in Christ in the '‘kenosis' 
(self-emptying) of Phil. 3:7. As God 
became a slave ('douvlos') for us, so 
must we be slaves for others. 


True mission, like real dialogue, has 
no end in view apart from loving 
people for who and what they are. As 
objects of God's love, incarnated by 
Christians through Mission, in dialogue 
and in witness, people of other faiths 


Must be free to choose their own 
response. Conversion may or may not 
be their response just as Christians 
May or may not choose to convert to 
the faith of their dialogue partner. 
Thus, the purpose of mission does not 
lie in achieving any particular 
result, such as church planting, but 
in the act of mission itself, in the 
Sharing of God's love. Obviously, 
some Christians will argue that since 
God's love is supremely expressed in 
Jesus, what God most requires of 
people is to know Jesus as Saviour. 
Without commenting on my _ personal 
view, I suggest that this does not 
prejudice my thesis that Mission has 
no end or aim but is an end in 
itself. Apart from those who believe 
in predestination, the majority of 
Christians, whether exclusivist, 
inclusivist or pluralist in their 
attitude towards other faiths, to cite 
the paradigms described in ‘Towards a 
Theology for Inter-Faith Dialogue’ 
(1984) believe that people have free- 
dom of choice, that God wants people 
to choose Him for themselves. The aim 
of mission may possibly be to create 
an environment in which a genuinely 
free choice can be made but such a 
choice must be unaccompanied by 
prejudice. If my definitions are 
accepted, my premise that dialogue and 
Mission are compatible is, I submit, 
sustained, since both are mthods with 
inbuilt commitments to non-determined, 
open-ended results. Their purpose 
lies not in achieving preconceived 
goals but in the very acts that are 
themselves acts of dialogue and of 
mission. 


In terms of Christian obedience, of 
faithfulness to Christ's command to 
bear witness to Him, we fulfil our 
God-given duty through dialogue, 
through mission and trust God to 
oversee the result. I suspect that if 
such an approach had governed early 
Missionary work, the results would 
have been very different. Conversions 
would probably have occurred, but 
converts may have developed Christo- 
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logies, forms of worship, forms of 
church order or government quite 
different from the European forms now 
practised throughout the world. 
Others would probably have drawn 
aspects of Christian faith into their 
own faith, as Hindus in particular 
have undoubtedly done. The relation- 
ship, too, between missionaries and 
converts may have been radically 
different, much less aé_ leader-led, 
teacher-pupil, master-disciple, adult- 
child relationship, much more the 
equal partnership of fellow-pilgrims. 


The approach to other faiths that 
undergirdS my own dialogue-theology 
is, confessedly, inclusivist. I do 
not believe that all people must, in 
this life, confess Christ with their 
lips in order to enter God's eternal 
presence. I believe that those who do 
God's will, who trust in His goodness, 
who are aware of their own failings 
but who yet succeed by a grace beyond 
themselves, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, in living Christ-like lives, will 
find favour in the sight of the one 
who said ‘Not all those who call me 
"Lord, Lord" will enter the Kingdom of 
God, but those who do the will of my 
Father’, (Matt. 7:21) To ground, for 
a moment, this approach in personal 
experience - in my relationships with 
Muslim friends, I never speak of 
conversion. I witness to my faith in 
Christ but I leave the impact of my 
witness to God. 


If a Muslim said that he wished to 
become a Christian because he felt not 
me but Christ speaking to him, I would 
respond by explaining how, in my tradi- 
tion, such a commitment is expressed 
through baptism and church membership. 
If, however, he considered it possible 
to commit himself to Christ without 
joining the institutional church, I 
would not actively encourage him to 
accept baptism. If he insisted, I 
would not refuse but I would also be 
equally prepared to bless whatever 
decision he chose. The second part of 
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Prospects for Muslim-Christian coexistence 
in Islamic Countries 


Tarig Mitri 


A systematic prospective analysis is 
always hazardous and seldom free from 
pretension. It is not, therefore, 
explicitly attempted in this presenta- 
tion. The approach suggested is, ina 
first stage, historical and analytical 
but tries later to look into the 
future, so the concerns of today give 
birth to propositions. These proposi- 
tions are shaped by a number of ques- 
tions Muslims and Christians address 
to each other and, more importantly 
perhaps, by challenges they face 
together. 


As people of faith we are called to 
hope and trust in God as we tur 
towards the future. But our response 
to this call is somewhat ambivalent. 
Do we pray with the bishop whose 
petition says: "Grant us to know when 
by patience and when ee impatience we 
can serve Thee best"? Patience may 
not be visionary while impatience 
could hardly dissimulate exaggerated 
self-confidence and does, sometimes, 
ignore the "pessimism of intelligence". 
The proposed "reading" of the history 
of Muslim-Christian relations. shall 
focus on the Arab world. The histori- 
cal density as well as the transparence 
of memory obviously differentiate this 
part of the Islamic world from 
Indonesia or Pakistan. However, our 
reflections on the present situation, 
coupled with a prospective look into 
the future, shall try to be attentive 
to the whole of the Muslim world, 
considering affinities and relations 
between people and movements across 
linguistic and national barriers. 


Arab Christians and Early Islam 


Christianity has never been a foreigner 
among the Arabs. It was not restricted 
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to Melkites and Syrians in Syria but 
was known in its non-Chalcedonian 
branch in Yemen as well as in Bahrayn 
and Yamama. An urban and professional 
Christian commmity lived in Mekka and 
Ta'if: Melchites or Rums, Ethiopians 
and adherents of a number of sects, 
some of which were Judeo-Christian. 
Christianity was not a= significant 
political force in the Arabian hinter- 
land. That explains, partially at 
least, why the Christians were not 
confronted by the Prophet Muhammad in 
the same way as_ the Jews.2 It is 
generally believed that Islam within 
Arabia did not know Christianity as an 
organized community until the last 
years of the Prophet, when he was 
contacted by the Najgranis. It is 
unnecessary tO emphasize in this 
context that the Quranic attitude 
towards Christians, in contrast with 
the stand vis-a-vis the Jews, postu- 
lates peaceful political relations and 
friendly day-to-day behaviour. 


Islam's earliest and most intimate 
contact with Eastern Christianity 
outside the Arabian peninsula involved 
the non-Chalcedonian Christians. At 
the eve of the Muslim conquest, most 
of Egypt was Monophysite while Mesopo- 
tamia was largely Nestorian. There is 
historical evidence that some of the 
turbulent Christian Arab tribes who 
had served the Byzantines or _ the 
Persians occasionally fought their own 
battles until they joined the Muslims 
in their conquest. On the other hand, 
some non-Chalcedonian Christians viewed 
the Muslim advance as a deliverance. 3 


The Christians were recognized by law 
and public consciousness, not only as 
individuals but as a community. This 
refers to an Islamic acceptance of 


pluralism. But the status of Dhimmah, 
well defined and codified, implies not 
only protection but a certain form of 
submission as well. Pluralism is, 
therefore, "hierarchical". 


Christians in the Arab-Islamic Empire 
were a minority in the sense of margin- 
ality, subordination and protection 
before they underwent drastic numeric 
changes. The qualitative significance 
of their status preceded the quantita- 
tive connotation. 


Contribution and Survival 


During the period from the seventh to 
the tenth century A.D. (first till 4th 
H.), Christianity survived throughout 
the region and remained a majority in 
certain regions.° Syriac, Coptic 
and Byzantine Christianity was irrever- 
sibly Arabized. Starting from the 
eleventh century (5th H.), the Islamic- 
ization of rural areas and dechristian- 
ization of the cities accelerated. 


In this context, some Christian commun- 
ities or fractions of communities, were 
occasionally tempted to seek foreign 
support or rather to identify them- 
selves with foreign invaders (the Cru- 
saders, the Mongols...). But neither 
political inferiority nor occasional 
changes in loyalty could seriously 
reduce the contribution of Christians 
to the development of Islamic civil- 
ization. 


This contribution was instrumental in 
the edification of a non-Christian 
society, with religion as the source 
of legitimacy. A major component of 
this contribution was the transmission 
of knowledge or "technocratic" service 
rendered to the state institutions. 
More significantly, perhaps, Christians 
were not alien to the movement of 
ideas that shaped Islamic thought and 
institutions. They participated in 
the construction of an Islamic order 
by raising critical questions or making 
available intellectual resources and 
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methods that helped frame or formulate 
answers. It would take nothing from 
the immensity of the intellectual and 
artistic achievement of the classical 
age of Islam to insist that Eastern 
Christendom provisioned the avid 
Muslims with much of the material and 
disciplined discourse necessary to 
phrase distinctly Islamic responses to 
the challenges of expansion and pro- 
gress. 


This role was somewhat weakened as the 
task that determined it was achieved. 
Christians moved out to the margin of 
a well-structured Islamic. society. 
Without becoming, yet, a numerical 
minority, they turned inwards, start- 
ing from the tenth century (4th H.). 
After the formative period of Islamic 
Civilization, they saw their resources, 
human and material, depleted. 
Nevertheless, if centuries of Islamic 
history brought about the erosion of 
Christian energies, Islamic tolerance 
ensured their survival in a _ status 
devoid of the dynamism and creativity 
that could only be the prerogatives of 
the politically dominant community. 


The Millets to National Independence 


As a framework of pluralism, the 
Dhimmah system reached a high stage of 
codification in the Ottoman Empire. 
Millets were both nations and religious 
communities, organized as_ social - 
entities enjoying relative autonomy in 
a number of "internal affairs", incliwd- 
ing judiciary institutions. 


The attitudes of Christian communities 
towards the Ottomans were diverse. A 
number of Orthodox, Greek or Arabic- 
speaking were loyal, not only in the 
passivity of realism or powerlessness, 
but also in confidence. Some of them 
did not share the common perception 
that the fall of Constantinople had 
been a disaster, a sort of divine 
punishment. They saw that the Latin 

conquest of Constantinople, prior to 

that of the Turks, had put a de facto 


end to the Byzantine Empire. The 
remarks sometimes attributed to 
Princess Irene and sometimes to the 
Grand Duke Notaras, that the turban of 
the Turks was preferable to the tiara 
of the Pope, reflected resentment of 
the oppressive treatment of the Western 
knights of the Fourth Crusade. 
Unrepresentative yet significant, 
theologically obsolete but genuinely 
open, a philosopher like George 
Amiroutzes could suggest that Orthodox 
Christianity and Islam _ could _ be 
blended into one religion. / 


The situation changed during the nine- 
teenth century. The decline of the 
Ottoman Empire was accompanied by the 
rise in the cultural influence of 
foreign powers. Ideologies and types 
of social and political structures at 
work in Europe ‘gradually penetrated 
the Islamic world. On the other hand, 
European powers, tempted by the weak- 
ness of the Otto- mans and adopting an 
imperialist policy, used this or that 
"minority". Leaders of minority 
communities, in their turn, were eager 
to accept what they saw as a support 
that would lead to emancipation. 
Hierarchical pluralism was thus 
exploited for the benefit of external 
domination. Many Christians found 
themselves facing difficult choices as 
they tried to reconcile their 
allegiance to the state with their 
desire to achieve greater freedom. 


At a later stage, the Christians had 
another option: to strive for civil 
and political equality in unity with 
their Muslim fellow-Arabs in a 
struggle for decentralization and then 
independence from a dying Ottoman 
Empire. 


The massive adherence of Christians in 
Syria and major parts of today's 
Lebanon to the great Arab movement of 
Sharif Husayn, and their loyalty to 

the Arab kingdom of Faysal, had, and 
still has, a tremendous impact on both 
Christian and Muslim Arab conscious- 
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ness. The struggle, involving many 
Christians, continued as _ European 
powers dominated the Arab Mashrig 
after World War I. 


Living Together: Models and Problems 


These struggles had to engender new 
modes of national existence, independ- 
ent and unitary, throughout the Arab 
world. The role and influence of the 
Christians were perhaps greater than 
their numerical importamce or socio- 
political weight might suggest. This 
could not have been possible at other 
junctures, but as the characteristic 
institutions of the dominant community 
were in the process of formation, 
re-formation or radical modification, 
the minorities more inclined to inno- 
vation, had many things to offer. 
Some sort of secular political identity 
bearing the standard of national 
revival was somehow substituted for 
the traditional ethno-religious 
identity. The concepts of the terri- 
torial state and the nation-state 
found their way into the Arab—Muslim 
realm. 


The contribution of a number of 
Christians involved in the nationalist 
movement involved an attempt to inte- 

grate religion in politics and refuse 
the total hegemony of religion over 
politics. This integration would put 
an end to antagonisms of religious 


inspiration and also reinforce 
religious elements favouring cultural 
symbiosis and mutually—enriching 


living-in-—common. In this context, 
one could refer to some Christian 
intellectuals or leaders who invited 
their fellow coreligionists to 
integrate Islam into their cultural 
heritage or even become, in a certain 
way, "culturally Islamic".8 


What was at stake in the national 
liberation struggle was not only the 
future of majority communities but 
also that of majority-minority re- 
lations. In the search for a new 


socio-political framework, new col- 
lective identities had to be proposed 
and the nascent states were to play a 
major role in this respect. 


The states were not successful in 
achieving national integration and 
modifying traditional identities in 
depth. Emphasizing linguistic and 
cultural identity on the one hand and 
national unity on the other, they 
could not escape ambiguity as far as 
popular consciousness was concerned. 
Arab nationalism or rather Arakmess 
(al-'urubah) was sometimes subjected 
to total recuperation by a religious 
identity whose frontiers were the 
ummah and, in other cases, it was 
considered to be a divisive agent or a 
competitor whose parenthood was attri- 
buted to Christians or Westernized 
Muslim élites. From the late 
seventies, a more and more popular 
ideology took the form of what is 
often called the "Islamic Awakening" 
or the "resurgence of Islamic 
identity". This movement expresses a 
rejection of the invasion of the 
Arab-Muslim world by Western culture 
but, also, and more significantly, 
raises the problems of legitimacy, 
unity and independence, proposing 
Islam as an alternative, all-embracing 
way of life. It is not for us to make 
a value judgment on the intentions, 
motivations or objectives of this 
movement. Any pronouncement on its 
future would be premature. Our 
primary concern here is to look at 
actual or possible effects it may have 
on Muslim-Christian relations. A few 
words of caution may be appropriate in 
introduction. One should avoid any 
tendency towards sensationalism. If 
the Islamic resurgence has attracted 
the attention of Western media and 
revived certain images in so-called 
world opinion, our responsibility is 

to see a real image, far more complex 
and far less distorting. Another 
temptation is that of essentialism. 
Many proponents of a non-historical 
view argue that Islam has always been 
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dominant and all-pervasive in the 
lives of most Muslims; _ therefore, 
they may deduce, Islamic movements, 
past and present, are alike. We know 
that this is not correct, for even 
movements that emerged in the same 
historical epoch show dissimilarities. 
Islamic movements differ today as they 
did yesterday. Finally, Islamic 
groups are portrayed sometimes as 
extremist, dogmatic and a _ reaction 
against modernity. Implicit in this 
argument is the assumption that they 
are anachronistic. We hardly need to 
emphasize that modern developments in 
the whole world have opened our eyes 
to the fact that nothing is inherently 
retrogressive or necessarily anti- 
modern in the "return" of religion. 


In some countries and some situations, 
the Islamic or Islamized defensive 
reaction and self-affirmation may turn 
against Christian minorities. Compara- 
tively more Westernized, these may 
symbolize perturbation and threat, from 
inside certainly but also to_ the 
extent of their presumed manipulation 
by outside forces. A certain histori- 
cal unidimensional memory is activated 
in a way that favours’ suspicion, 
suggests identifications and therefore 
passionately ideologizes a look into 
the past that ought to be plural, 
objective and, above all, irenic. 


In some cases, Christian communities 
are perceived as more influential than 
their numerical or historical status 
would allow. They are criticized as 
heirs of former colonialist interests 
or instruments of today's  neo- 
colonialist penetration, protected or 
sometimes encouraged by governments 
portrayed as persecutors of Muslims. 
A political sociologist would not 
hesitate to affirm that we have here a 
case of role transfer: Christians are 
a kind of substitute for an enemy 
(foreign powers or the government) 
that is not properly confronted. 

We need not repeat that attitudes are 
diverse. The violent activists of the 


Jihad group consider Christians to be 
infidels, not to be spared in the 
"Holy War" in the path of God, the 
Farida al gha'ibah (the concealed or 
occult imperative or prescription) 
that is expounded by their theoreti- 
cian.? 


Other Islamists, of the more tradi- 
tional and representative type, may 
occasionally denounce “the arrogance 
of Christians" and their abuse of 
Islamic tolerance. However, they 
condemn sectarian violence even as 
they give assurance to the Christians 
that the shari'ah will protect their 
liberties, respect their rights and 
guarantee civil peace. An ideal model 
of coexistence existed in the past, a 
past mythified through nostalgia for a 
golden age whose ideal system can 
always be created or re-created. 


Without question, these attitudes 
favour a certain type of Christian 
response, although this is not 
necessarily determined by a defensive 
reaction. There are Christians who 
consider that the Islamic resurgence 
is a danger, if not a real theat to 
their survival. Essentialist and 
mythifying interpretations and presen- 
tations lacking objectivity or missing 
nuances are now, with the help of the 
mass-media, very common. 


Survival presupposes, in some cases, a 
self-understanding as a social entity 
with political interests, a distinct 
way Of life and a claim to a collective 
identity which is not only religious 
but also national-cultural. Pluralism 
within this social entity, the 
“Christian society" as it is called by 
some in Lebanon, is not cherished. 
Since survival is at stake, we are 
told, Christians ought to unite under 
one and the same banner. 


We face, here, a minority-centered 
attitude. It replaces, in certain 
cases, a disappointed or despaired 
secularist ideology. Its proponents 
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seem to suggest that the secular state 
(according to the French model prefer- 
ably) guarantees equality and national 
unity in full recognition of religious 
pluralism but, at the same time, they 
underline or even absolutize the fact 
that in Islam religion (din), the 
world (dunya) and the state (dawlah) 
cannot be dissociated. 


In extreme cases the option of survival 
is expressed in a certain form of 
"separatist" practice, more or less 
conscious of the traumas of history 
and attentive to what the multiple 
balances of power permit. More 
frequent are attitudes which, although 
shaped by the preoccupation with 
survival, follow a different path. 
The answer to threats, be they real, 
exaggerated or hypothetical is 
expressed in "retreat", a kind of 
resignation leading to emigration or 
self-isolation. In the latter case, a 
feeling of marginality is internalized 
and its yoke is broken only through 
individual success, through economic 
activity or a mastery of sciences and 
skills. 


The Common Search 


The starting point for an alternative 
to an option which seems paralysing or 
even self-destructive is the concern 
for the future of all. For the so- 
called majority and minorities are 
threatened jointly and in parallel. 
They are victims of a violence that is 
often imposed from the outside. 


If nationalism in its previous forms 
has experienced a crisis, a number of 
attitudes implicit within it remain 
not only valid but desirable. A less 
alarmist analysis of the "Islamic 
Awakening", a commitment to dialogue 
and an awareness of the depth of a 
socio-cultural collective identity 
which transcends confessional 
barriers, can open the way for broad 
cooperation between Christians and 
Muslims. 


Such attitudes converge with, or are 
perhaps sustained by, a= spiritual 
conviction. There are Christians who 
feel that it is neither appropriate 
nor faithful to evaluate Christian 
presence and witness in relation to 
Muslims by the yardstick or "minority" 
status. They are conscious that this 
measure may eaSily be used to rein- 
force divisions and misunderstandings; 
and that it can obscure the single 
calling of Christians everywhere to 
live up to their faith irrespective of 
their numerical strength. As Christ- 
ians, they would like to see themselves 
in every situation, according to the 
challenge of the gospel, as the salt 
Which flavors or the leaven which 
raises the whole society. They are 
also committed to do this in the 
closest relationship with Muslims, 
with whom they live and_= share 
community. 


Christians and Muslims committed to 
the welfare and freedom of all are by 
no means a minority, yet the political 
space and sometimes the social space 
for a camon struggle may seem too 
narrow. 


Many Muslims are concerned with the 
retreat and marginalization or self- 
marginalization of Christians. They 
express anxiety at the prospect of any 
objective inferiorization of Christians 
or their growing feeling of being 
aliens in their own nations. As 
secularism is not desired by many, 
Christians and Muslims alike, as an 
alternative, there is a new emphasis 
on the principle of "co-citizen- 
ship"10, whereby Muslims and 
Christians would live as equals in a 
society embodying their respective 
values. 


Future Prospects and Common 


Perspectives 


There are many possible ways of 
approaching the future as it unfolds 
in our present situation. Having set 
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aside a future that is totally unpre— 
dictable, determined by accidents or 
hazard, we are left with an approach 
that emphasizes whatever proceeds from 
necessities and/or determinism, and 
another which believes, not without 
obstinacy, in a free future. 


Avoiding both outright predictions and 
reformulated wishes, I come to reflect 
on the future. 


The prospects of a_ harmonious, 
creative and mutually enriching 
coexistence between Muslims and 
Christians are inextricably linked 
with our ability to mobilize energies 
and regulate relations in a common 
perspective of liberation. 


The social dimensions of liberation 
are obvious. Inequalities, old and 
new, are to be fought with an authentic 
development, which is neither’ the 
prisoner of an imported model nor 
something imposed from above. 


A common perspective of liberation 
implies the rediscovery of the 
national bond and its cultural founda- 
tion, a renewed, concrete approach to 
the complexities of religion and state 
in a pluralist society and, thirdly, a 
commitment to the human rights of 
individuals as well as commmities. 


1) Since the days of struggle against . 
the Ottomans, a common nationality, 
(al—'urubah, Arabness) has been at the 
heart of the major political movements. 
Insistence on this identity, manifest 
in the thought and action of King 
Faysal (a descendant of the Prophet), 
constituted a common denominator for 
all types of Arab _ nationalism, 
irrespective of their understanding of 
the relation with Islam. 


The political initiatives and subse- 

quent crises or failures as unity has 
has not been achieved and the "Islamic 
Awakening" has tended to affirm itself 
against Arab nationalism, all point to 


the need for greater attention to the 
cultural content of the common identity 
and an urge to rehabilitate the idea 
of nationhood. 


Cultural Arabness should accommodate 
differences and be aware that the 
greatest moments in Arab _ history 
benefited from pluralism. Needless to 
say, the dissociation between Arabness, 
in its cultural sense, and Islam is 
not possible, yet the distinction be- 
tween religion and nationalist ideo- 
logy is necessary. Muslims and 
Christians face a common situation of 
acculturation. Tradition is the locus 
of identity. It is not, however, a 
mere past but the continuity of a vital 
principle responding to historical 
Changes. On the common grounds of 
authenticity ('asala), the challenges 
of modernity are ‘faced. Authenticity 
cannot be the prerogative of Muslims, 
nor modernity the monopoly of 
Christians. 


The enemies of nationhood (al 
wataniyyah as distinct from al 
gawmiyyah), have become numerous. 
Certain Islamists, some Arab national- 
ists and partitionists or separatists 
of all kinds agree in portraying the 
present nations as unfit for the 
people; they are either .too large; 
binding together those who should live 
separately, or too narrow, artificially 
dividing those who should have belonged 
to one great nation. Whether good or 
bad, we live in a world of states with 
sovereignty, integrity and personality 
from the standpoint of international 
law. We have to deal with this situ- 
ation. A broader national framework 
could not be sought at the expense of 
the unity of existing states. It has, 
rather, to be assumed and integrated. 
The implementation of the ummh's 
unity, be it Arab or Islamic, becomes 
self-defeating if it brings about more 
divisions in existing national commun- 
ities. A “new social contract", as 
some Arab intellectuals may call it, 
should Loe if positive appreciation 
of nationhood. 
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‘society" 


2) The notion is still current that 
the Islamic community cannot discern 
the de facto distinction between tem- 
poral and spiritual authority, but 
this cannot withstand careful scrutiny, 
as we analyse the present power 
structures in the Muslim world. Nor 
can we attribute to Christianity the 
assertion that the religion is an 
entirely private affair, relating to 
the individual and God alone, even if 
a distinction between religion and 
state, the temporal and the spiritual, 
has become manifest throughout a com- 
plex historical process. 


In two different ways, Islam and 
Christianity bear witness to the fact 
that the truths of revelation relate 
to the life of society and to the 
responsibilities of government. From 
both standpoints, the whole realm of 
the state cannot be immunized from the 
significance of religion. 


The question of a "model of society", 
which we confront together as Muslims 
and Christians but also separately, is 
more and more entangled in misunder- 
standings or irreconcilable antagon- 
isms. Those who call for the enforce- 
ment of shari'ah are portrayed as 
advocates of an anachronistic and 
unjust theocracy, while those who 
stress equality between persons, 
individual freedom and rationality are 
labelled as militant secularists. 


A common search for a “model of 
may, on the other hand, 
involve a fresh approach to the 
problems. Through the dynamics of 
dialogue and in a spirit of genuine 
concern for national unity, the 
relationship between religion § and 
politics could be tackled, not from 

the standpoint of a Western invention 
imposed from outside, but from within 
the historical experience of Arab- 
Islamic societies. A change in per- 
spective about the place of Islamic 
Law will be necessary. Christians 
would accept that Islamic Law could be 


a primary source of legislation, before 
Roman Law and its modern derivatives. 
The Muslim (world would, in turn, 
recognize the historicity of a law 
that did not emerge fully until the 
mid-ninth century, and which has 
experienced subsequent elaboration. 
Without any alteration in their faith 
as to the place of revelation, they 
would not exclude a distinction between 
the principles of shari'ah and their 
application. 


Moreover, the respective autonomy of 
state and religion could be realized 
without requiring privatization of the 
latter or separating religion from 
society. 


3) In a common perspective, the 
rights of non-Muslims in the Islamic 
world have to be situated in a broader 
framework. National coexistence based 
on the principle of co-citizenship is 
not founded on race nor even religion 
but on the simple common condition of 
humanity, the image of God or his 
vicar (kKhalifah). 


The idea of human rights is not the 
prerogative of a particular humanist 
Civilization. Muslims throughout the 
world look for inspiration in their 
heritage, religious and cultural, in 
order to elaborate a set of principles 
applicable to our modern world in a 
way that guarantees the equality of 
human beings and protects their rights. 


In today's Arab world, the affirmation 
and respect of the rights of the 
individual occupy a prominent place in 
the popular consciousness. For a 
transitory period, however, the rights 
of commmities, or more precisely the 
rights of persons to be members of 
comminities, must be protected. The 
tolerance of Islam as expressed in our 
history is, in this respect, a guiding 
principle. On the other hand, a 
modern understanding of democracy 
strives to go beyond the majority- 
minority system of a homogeneous 
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polity. But, recognizing differences 
in a number of societies, we see the 
need in some of them for adjustments 
that will protect national unity. 


The Power of Faith? 


In our world of today, fanatics of all 
types, and perhaps some of the less 
fanatic, blend religion with 
ideology. "We are confronted with the 
struggle between the one and the only 
God and all kinds of mnipulative 
idols and images". 14 


Discernment is, therefore, our common 
responsibility, in a part of the world 
where ideological exaltation is 
inextricably mixed with the protests 
of oppressed people and where fears 
tend to accelerate the process that 
created them. 


It is our common call, more than ever 
before, to bear witness, in patience 
but also with courage, to the liberat- 
ing power of our faith in God, as we 
seek a better future for our people. 
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* * * * 


or hhP. 


Bennett cont'd from p.35 


John 3:16, which refers to 'belief' in 
Christ has been cited against this 
position. I argue, however, that 
there may be other ways of understand- 
ing the meaning of 'belief' in Christ 
apart from that supplied by our own 
particular tradition, which is largely 
the product of one culture alone. 
Against texts that seem to speak of 
the need for a verbal confession of 
belief in Jesus, too, one can cite 
passages which imply that some who do 
not call Jesus ‘Lord, Lord' will be 
saved whilst some who do, will not be 
and at least one text implies univer- 
sal confession of Jesus' Lordship 
(Phil. 3:10-11). I suggest that 
exclusivists can equally accept a con- 
cept of mission as an end in itself. 
Though they believe that salvation is 
denied to people of other faiths, they 
also believe that true conversion is 
God's work, not ours. The exclusivist 
view is sometimes unfairly maligned by 
those who do not share it. ; 
This paper is offered as a discussion 
starter. My own working definition of 
Mission has been criticised as lacking 
specificity. Some wish to preserve a 
"sentness' within their definitions, 
the concept of movement, of crossing 
frontiers, whether geographical, cul- 
tural, class or prejudicial. Mission, 
too, is more than dialogue but includes 
it. Others wish to retain a prophetic 
element - evil must be challenged 
wherever found. To pursue this theme 
would be to start another paper but my 
own conviction is that God favours 
right action more than right believing. 
Certainly, the Old Testament prophets 
teach us many lessons here: 


What does the Lord require of you, 
O Man, but to do justice, to love 
kindness and to walk areas with 
your God. (Micah 6:8) 


Perhaps we could do no better than to 
quote Micah as a definition of Mission. 


